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The “‘ OLD 
metre” PARKER GUN me 


Has stood the test 
of Over 35 Years. 








less balance and 
Hard Shooting 
Qualities. 
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S 
Is noted for its simplicity of construction, beauty 
of proportion, excellence of workmanship, fauit- 
| 


Made on Honor. 
Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an enviable and 
well deserved position as THE BEST GUN inthe World. Made by the oldest 


shotgun manufacturers in America, Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and send for catalogue. 


 Etaeeowadal PARKER BROS., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Attention, Sportsmen! 

IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 
Pistol or Shot-Gun, you'll make a 
oars ay by sending three 2c. 

for the Ideal Hand-book 
up Y 126 FREE. The latest 
Eeepdiepetin of Arms, ~ aes, & Shot and Bullets. 


Sy SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days Free Trial, Not acent 
deposit required on our whecis in advance. 


1902 Models, £9 to $15 
1900 & '01 Models, best RA, $7 2 SI5 
500 Second -hand Wheels 
Alor 2! makes and models, good as rew, rh 
togs, Great Fa ‘torn Clearing Sale. 





ACTURIN' ING ©O., Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 


CLOTHING 


tm _ Illustrated nor y .m with samples of in -—_ shades ef Cor- 
@ duroy, Mackintosh nvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free 
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Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, M 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 ‘Wabash Avenue, 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and efteo- 
tively cured. We have man; 


| testimonials like the following from persons whe 

have used our Disinfectant with <a resul Mr. FRED a pe rietor the famous Wood- 

bine Kennels, Newepee, pet tes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, from you 1 gal. Standard 

il of bar] Disinfectant for sample snd test. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 

“4 “er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
m 


patty ae Fy wee possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once bega: ting her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurfapparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive 


mange 
. costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of he 
best disinfectants on the market,and ata price which should recom- 
oe it > all ee that’ — ~ 4 — kennels and 
n a sanitary condition ‘or use in the when washing dogs, I 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CG 
Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” on new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 


hey are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_————_ pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


u.L. WHITE, Mgr., 


Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. : } 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertiser= 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special E xcursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at_ Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. KniskeErn, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
2nd Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while } 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained sui able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 





SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION{§ 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT ‘==. 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adv t of Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘The Latest Wonder af 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line,”’ ‘Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,”’ containing description of trip, and much 
— data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 


dress 
A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
Traffic Manager. 





General Manacer. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
| eee 


Colorado 
& 


- Southern @ 
. Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
Resorts in the State. Handsomely equipped 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., 











Denver, Colo. 


P, 8.—Have you seen our beautiful nose, 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 


@Oc~~32€: 00-~2C-~J30@ 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
vality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 



















SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


858 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS, 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


The 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and _his 
system ranks high among trainers. ste 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Tiustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


pird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent'on receipt of tates by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention « Sports Afield” when writing advertiserg. 
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MONON ROUTE 


1S THE DIRECT LINE 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 


TINPNEVZI EY 
(CINCINNATI 


(LOUISVILLE 
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- THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston.: 





“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis gnd Chicago. 


Ww. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst.Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





We can sup ly you with 
fers igood make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


* Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 


you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. . 


'Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn 8t., - Ils, 








Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, 4x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x2% inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
e 
Fine Russet Leather 
Kennel Collar C a 
_The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 


nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1% inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 










P) Any one send- 
50 YEARS ing a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- 
certain. our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 


atents sent 
TRADE MARKS free Oldest 


DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyvricHts &c. curing patents. 


P : : ¢ atents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,$l. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to SPorTS AFIELD we will send 
you ap Uevere Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat thai 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind;, to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
4@- Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SpoRTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable in all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an | 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guaran‘ee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’? — has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’ Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or 


straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 





A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to'7} lbs. ‘All full-choked barrels,”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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When People Say 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8S. 
Government, they sa: 4 — - not true—al- 
though one wade 








the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


is more in use in the U. 8. Army and Navy than any 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 
it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except i. 
= 1 the trigger when hammer is cocked, and 

no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
quent S ~K ctngy oe for Me poring i in in the Lge 
ing, ng, camping and spo ng | oF ee 
for the asking. o 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
dnaaiiititaiatniel 








Reeee* ‘cumin 


As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At = ee. 
COLE CO. 
169._W er... Lite Building, New York City 











AUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the ‘W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of — York for the past 20 years and 
am pared to make the same grade | 
spo! en's footwear as in the _ : 
was formerly superintendent of shoe 
ps ment of that firm and have bought 
the right to make the Thompson 


Senting Boots and Shoes. 
If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 


know where to ge them n. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
a@- All Work Guaranteed. -@s 
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Brey opevteman knows the value of dry 
matc They’re always a comfort; 
sometimes they save lives. 


THE RECREATION 
WATERPROOF MATCHBOX 


is the only waterproof matchbox — offered 
sportsmen which is worth pocket roo’ 

It is substantially made from Soom, heavily 
nickeled, and holds enough matches to keep a 
man in smokes and fires for several days. 


Price 50 cents. F°r.32'.27 Ss"'e"" 
W. L. MARBLE, Maker, Gladstone, Mich. 
Marbles Safety Pocket Axes. 
erties Tits: Catt Hook. Catalogue 
FREE 


Marble’s Com poe racket. 


Marble’s Ideal H: unting Knife. 








THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F, A. Mruier, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


\ It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE CRAZY KING WOLF. 


By E. H. CAVE 


Po wolf howled in the 
gloom of the early morning, and as 
he was indeed a lobo and not a little 
coyote, the night being still and foggy, his 
stentorian cry boomed and reverberated 
and echoed far across the Tongue River 
flats, returning from the little bluffs with 
startling clearness till it seemed there 
were a dozen wolves instead of one. 

A few hundred yards back from the 
river, in his little cabin home, a_ very 
young Texan lay awake in his crib, 
whining peevishly because a badly 
bruised toe throbbed so persistently and 
pained him so greatly that he could not 
sleep. He heard the cry of the wolf, 
and, terror stricken, ceased to complain, 
and the mother, taking advantage of a 
good opportunity, warned him to be 
still or the wolves would get him; so he 
covered up his curly head and soon 
sobbed himself to sleep. 

That was eighteen years ago, but, 
today, the same boy—now a sturdy 
young man of twenty-two—has still a 
dread of wolves. 


* * * * * * 


In northern Texas, in Cottle County, 
an hour's ride east of the Tongue River, 
there are three fair-sized cattle ranches, 


(‘Stanley Snow’’). 


known successively as the Moon Ranch, 
the O X Ranch and the 3—D Ranch. 
There are other ranches thereabout, of 
course; but that does not matter, and it 
evidently made no difference to one big, 
intrepid loafer wolf and his retinue of 
less audacious companions; for, until a 
year ago, they stuck to the cedar brakes 
of the Moon pasture and harassed the 
stock on those three ranches with a 
plodding persistency that was harrow- 
ing to the cattlemen. 

Every puncher was on the warpath 
after that one big ugly wolf; yet he did 
not seem to mind it and he turned up 
on sundry wet days with the utmost 
sangfroid and often, very often, regaled 
the cowmen with his booming Yap! ya— 


‘a-—o—o-—ou-—ou! in the still of the cold, 


damp spring mornings. He was a very 
energetic cuss—at least, so the punchers 
said. They said other things about him, 
too. 

The Moon outfit was rounding up one 
evening on the head of Cottonwood 
Creek, at the Cottonwood pens. C. J. 
Bird, or Cap. Bird, as he was familiarly 
known (the boy now grown to be a 
nondescript young puncher), with one 
“Shug” Reynolds, was assigned to the 
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south drive, and to that fact hangs a 
tale. 

When about a mile from the pens, on 
the drive in, Bird (who had collected a 
small bunch of cows and calves) hap- 
pened upon the wolf pack, lying down 
in a hackberry grove. As Bird after- 
wards said, “they looked as though 
they had been out on an all-night bum” 
and were lying around promiscuously— 
apparently so tired out that they did not 
notice his approach. 

The smaller wolves scurried away 
with surprising alacrity for loafers, but 
the big wolf (‘El Hidalgo,” as he had 
been christened by a dashing vaquero, 
who one time had worked for and stolen 
from the Moon outfit) as usual made no 
haste to get out of the way. After him 
went Bird, and in a few bounds his wiry 
roan was running beside the wolf. The 
cowboy swung his rope with vigor, his 
square young jaw set with the determi- 
nation to “yank that cusséd wolf to 
kingdom come.”’ He descried Reynolds 
about a quarter of a mile away to the 
northeast and endeavored to head the 
wolf toward him. Then he loosed the 
noose, and, as it settled around the 
wolf’s neck, he jerked it up viciously 
and unconsciously lifted the loop at the 
other end of the lariat off of the saddle 
horn. No sooner did the wolf feel the 
rope about his neck than he turned in 
fury, and, springing high into the air, 
seized the cowboy by his right forearm. 

The horse swerved to the left and 
bucked frantically and the puncher 
struck the wolf over the head with the 
heavy shotted handle of his quirt, which 
he had carried suspended to his left 
wrist. The wolf dropped to the ground, 
sprang to his feet and ran away—shak- 
ing his big, ugly head and trailing the 
lariat. Bird’s horse gave him trouble 
for a time, but he was soon riding head- 
long after the wolf, nursing his bleeding 
arm and cursing the while. He no 
longer wanted the wolf, but he aid want 
his rope, for it had belonged to his 
father. The heavy iron hondo soon 
opened the noose, however, and he 
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picked up the lariat after riding but a 
short distance. 

Some sympathized with Bird and 
some laughed at him, while every one 
berated ‘“‘that ornery yaller wolf”; but 
none were prepared for what was to fol- 
low before dawn. At half-past 3 in the 
morning, when the night was the dark- 
est, a sudden commotion in the pens 
awoke the cattlemen, and they were not 
into their boots before the entire herd, 
with most of the horses, had stampeded. 
The cause was soon apparent, for when 
the thunder of the stampeded stock’s 
hoofs on the rough ground had barely 
died away, the ghostly howl of a wolf 
was heard from a rfearby knoll. Sud- 
denly, with a series of sharp yelps, the 
same wolf left the little bluff and with 
regular, long-drawn howls, like those of 
a trailing hound, was heard to sweep 
down by the cow camp and away to the 
westward—across the creek, over the 
bluffs, and beyond toward the 3—D past- 
ure. Mighty queer acting for a wolf— 
at least so said the punchers, as they 
turned in to sleep till daylight. 

That was the beginning. The noted 
King Lobo and his retinue had in the 
past been a great scourge and had ex- 
acted a ghastly tribute from the herds; 
but there was a new terror abroad 
among the cedar brakes and the mes- 
quite that dotted the rocky little red 
hills of the rough country and in the 
broad prairie flats of the ranches. There 
was evidently but one wolf left in the 
country—but such a wolf! 

Bird had unceremoniously thrown up 
his job the next morning after the stam- 
pede, and had ridden away to his home, 
to nurse his swollen arm. Then for a 
week not a wolf was seen or heard of 
and the work progressed nicely. How- 
ever, when the entire round-up was all 
but completed and the men were camped 
in sight of the ranch house, word was 
received from that point that a lone wolf 
was causing no end of trouble over on 
the big Matador Ranch to the west, and 
that, as spring work had just com- 
menced and it would require a month to 
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complete the round-up, additional men 
were needed for night work. But all 
the men on the Moon round were in 
turn needed on the OX and 3-D 
ranches, so help from that source was 
not forthcoming. In just a few days, 
however, the tide turned, and, though 
not a sign of a wolf had been seen for a 
fortnight, the O X outfit was in turn sub- 
jected to the depredations of the lone 
wolf. It was found that the trouble 
really was caused by only one wolf, and 
this marauder, on dark nights, would 
creep, cat like, almost into the midst of 
the sleeping herd, and then, with a 
hideous snarl, would leap upon a cow or 
a yearling and quite often succeed in 
breaking the poor animal down by sink- 
ing his great fangs into its loins. Be- 
cause of the commotion in the herd and 
the stampede which invariably followed, 
the wolf never succeeded in making a 
meal off of the animal, and as this new 
and uncanny night prowler had evidently 
driven all the other wolves out of the 
section, and as, instead of hunting like 
a sensible wolf and killing a cow or a 
calf in some spot far removed from the 
main herds, he made it his business to 
stick to the cow camp and so was com- 
pelled to subsist on rabbits or other 
small quarry, it was hoped that he 
would soon see the error of his ways 
and take his departure. On the con- 
trary, the wolf staid and in turn began 
harassing the workers on the 3—D Ranch. 
He was never seen during the day, nor 
was any other wolf. Evidently he alone 
remained, and, as he had been seen by 
the night watchers on one or two occa- 
sions and described as a very large wolf, 
he was believed to be the big King 
Wolf which had in the past been such 
a scourge. But what had become of 
his pack? and why hadn’t he sense 
enough to hunt like an ordinary wolf 
and get his bloody tribute without caus- 
ing himself or the stockmen any 
trouble ? 

By and bye Bird came back to the 
cow work; but, as he was riding old 
Sabine (an 11-year-old wolf horse which 
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had belonged to his father) and carried 
his father’s old Winchester, it was un- 
derstood that he had heard of the wolf 
and had not come back to work. 

It transpired that Bird had turned 
wolf hunter. His late lamented father 
had been in the past, first a buffalo 
hunter, then a “wolfer” and lastly a 
ranch owner; and the boy, an only 
child, was blessed with a considerable 
amount of this world’s goods —inci- 
dental among them being a stepfather, 
a Winchester rifle model ’73, a long 
Colt’s revolver, a far-famed lariat, a well 
worn saddle, and last but not least the 
old sorrel ranch horse known as Sabine 
or Sabby and noted as a wolf horse. 
The rifle had been awarded to his father 
by the Thirteenth Legislature of Texas, 
as a special mark of appreciation of his 
services as a Texas Ranger in the troub- 
lous days when Texas was very young 
and very wild. It was a .44 and a 
beautiful arm for the time. On its stock 
there were two silver shields—the one 
bearing an inscription stating that the 
weapon was a reward from the Legisla- 
ture for services rendered, and the other 
bearing the letters J. T. and a neatly 
engraved bird on the wing. Bird did 
not use his father’s old saddle, but pre- 
ferred one of the popular Gallop sad- 
dles and carried the venerable rifle in 
a bright new leather holster. He had 
brought a small shelter tent, a frying 
pan, a coffee pot and some supplies. He 
also had several wolf traps and some 
poison, for he did not expect to shoot 
the wolf; he only hoped to; and under 
the tuition of his father, and after his 
death that of his mother (who was her- 
self an experienced frontierswoman), the 
young man was well versed in trapper 
lore. He took up his headquarters at 
Owl Spring, on Owl Creek, in the O X 
pasture. This had been an erstwhile 
cow camp. In days gone by the buffalo 
hunters wintered there, and during the 
Mexican War, it was said, the soldiers 
camped there, and two old cannon 
wheels still remained in proof of the 
story. 
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Bird was satisfied that the rap which 
he had administered to the big wolf had 
affected his brain, and he assured him- 
self that the wolf had gone “looney.” 
He kept the idea to himself, however, 
and he hoped within a week or so to rid 
the county of the pest and incidentally 
rid himself of the fear of becoming a 
victim of hydrophobia—for he enter- 
tained a dread that unless he killed the 
wolf before the hot weather set in the 
said wolf would go “sure enough mad,” 
and then, without a doubt, he himself 
would be ‘‘in for it’’ as a result of hav- 
ing been bitten by King Lobo. But 
though Bird hunted incessantly by day 
and also at night, stumbling over rocks, 
groping through the heavy mesquite 
thickets, and walking miles over the 
flats to be near to the cow camps, he 
could not locate the wolf, and though, 
on the night of the last round-up in the 
3-D pasture, the wolf caused the most 
disastrous stampede of all—scores of 
the best young steers and cows having 
rushed blindly into the big wire fence 
dividing the ranches—he did not even 
hear the wolf’s usual after stampede 
serenade. 

Summer came on, and though, short- 
ly after the cow work had been finished 
on the 3—D Ranch, Bird nearly suc- 
ceeded in killing the wolf—having fired 
several ineffectual shots at him at long 
range—for two weeks he neither saw nor 
heard anything of Lobo, and, as a re- 
port had reached Cottle County that a 
lone wolf was playing*havoc ‘way up in 
the Panhandle, he returned home. 

September came and with it came the 
fall round-ups and last, but by no means 
the least important, the re-appearance of 
the Crazy King Wolf. A line rider 
from the Shoe Nail Ranch to the north 
reported having seen the wolf going 
southward, and, sure enough, the men 
on the Moon Ranch were regaled with 
his familiar unearthly cries during their 
first night in camp on the cow work. 
Bird also was back, and one of the 
punchers told at dinner the next day 
that “that Jay Bird feller was campin’ 
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over on Owl Creek again an’ had a new 
rifle with a telescope onto it.’”” Bird was 
indeed back at his old camping ground. 
He had been away, picking cotton, and 
had brought home with him a new Mar- 
lin .3cC—30, upon which was mounted a 
long telescope: He felt sure that he 
could have killed the wolf in the spring 
if he had possessed an an up-to-date 
rifle, and now he had one, and was de- 
termined to use it to good advantage. 
However, he had not given up hopes of 
trapping the wolf—though he had aban- 
doned all thought of poisoning. The 
wolf was too old, and, though evidently 
crazy, was yet too crafty to take poison. 

Bird’s campaign was soon opened, for 
he located the wolf the second night 
after his arrival; or, at least, the wolf 
made his presence known by coming to 
the spring and howling for Bird’s edifi- 
cation. But the man found no oppor- 
tunity to do any shooting. Bird had 
brought two hounds with him, however, 
and, as the morning opened damp and 
misty, he soon had a wolf chase going 
full blast. The hounds jumped the big 
wolf after trailing for a short time and 
really came very near overhauling the 
gaunt fugitive. Bird thundered over the 
rough ground, down the little dfaw 
where the wolf had skulked and out 
upon the open—hoping to get a shot. 
He did get a shot, and several of them, 
but, for some reason or other—no doubt 
through his unfamiliarity with the new 
rifle—he failed to “get fur’; and the 
wolf ran through the 3—D fence, while 
the dogs foolishly ran into it; after 
which Bird and the dogs returned to 
camp and the wolf journeyed over to the 
Moon pasture, where, that very evening, 
he stirred up pandemonium. 

After dressing his dogs’ barb-wire 
cuts and getting his dinner, Bird went 
down the creek to where, that very 
morning, the wolf had been jumped, 
and, after two hours of careful trailing 
and study, he found an earth or den in 
the bluff. The entrance did not appear 
to be large enough for even a_half- 
grown wolf to crawl through; but Bird 
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THE CRAZY 
knew the ways of wolves well enough 
to know that he was on the right track. 
So he promptly returned for one of his 
traps and this he set just off to one side 
of a cow trail, down which he felt sure 
the wolf must come to go to the den. 
He carefully built a little pen of mes- 
quite brush, leaving a gap at one side, 
and in this gap he set the big steel trap. 
Then he tossed a freshly killed jack- 
rabbit into the pen, covered the trap 
treadle with an old piece of paper, and 
picked his way carefully down the little 
bluff, smearing his tracks with the 
bloody carcass of another rabbit, in 
order that, even though his old blood- 
besmeared gloves would leave no sus- 
picion of the trap, his bloody shoes 
would leave no hint of his having been 
there. 

Bird trapped the wolf that time, but 
El Hidalgo was not fairly caught and 
tore his great paw free—leaving a toe as 
a sacrifice. The dogs followed that 
poor bleeding paw away down through 
the Matador south pasture, through the 
Tongue River Valley, and up its south- 
western bluffs, and Bird packed up his 
outfit and accompanied them. The 
chase led away along the river bank to 
the west, on and on; then out upon the 
plains. The man felt sure of victory, for 
his two hardy, slow going hounds kept 
the wolf’s track each day with ease, as 
the constant travel would not allow the 
wounded paw to heal. Even then it 
would seem impossible to follow a wolf 
day after day, but the old wolf was evi- 
dently on his last long run, for he was 
apparently very feeble and seemed pos- 
sessed with but one thought, and that 
was to get away. And, in getting away, 
let it be mentioned that he chose only 
flight on his feeble and crippled legs— 
never once stopping to play any of his 
old-time tricks of strategy; never once 
seeking shelter in any one of the dozens 
of dens which he surely knew where to 
find. He was crazy. Bird said he was, 
and even the very hounds seemed to 
know it and pressed on day by day, as 
Bird allowed them to hunt—haunting 
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the fugitive with their resonant bellow- 
ing and driving him ever on and on. 
Several times they happened upon him, 
but he was always quick enough to 
dodge out of sight among the taller 
clumps of ‘“‘shinnery”’ which abounded 
on the plains, or slipped down one of 
the many little draws that ran down to 
the river, and the pottering hounds, fol- 
lowing only by their noses, often let 
him slip away, when, had they been 
even curs, the wolf’s sudden demise 
would have been assured. 

Bird was wont to anticipate the wolf’s 
course and at different times rode the 
hardy old wolf horse in a large cir- 
cuit to the westward, farther up the 
river, and waited for the dogs to drive 
the wolf toward him. In this way he 
secured several shots, but was ever un- 
successful—though he experienced no 
difficulty in shooting jack-rabbits for 
the dogs. 

It was on Bird’s fourth reconnaissance 
of this kind that he caught sight of the 
wolf as he turned up a little valley 
where the dry bed of a small creek 
marked a sometimes tributary to the 
Tongue. The wolf hobbled along very 
slowly on three legs, and, as he was 
heading up the valley, away from the 
river, and soon would reach a place 
where the sandy bottoms and smooth 
little bluffs would afford good running 
for the horse, Bird decided to ride out 
upon the plain and circle ’round ahead 
of the wolf and when he came up to 
give chase—when he felt quite sure he 
could end the old cattle thief’s running 
for good and all. 

When Bird neared the bluffs again 
and looked down into the creek bot- 
toms, he was astonished to see the wolf 
continuing on up the valley beset by 
two antelope. He understood it all ina 
flash, and realized that the wolf had 
happened upon a pair of antelope that 
had their young hidden in the scrub-oak 
shinnery of the bottom land—an ideal 
home—and were running the intruder 
off of the range. The man rode along 
the bluff and watched the chase. The 
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lank old wolf was running very lamely 
and the antelope jumped and skipped 
over and about him—whistling shrilly 
and seemingly enjoying the sport. Far 
down the valley the hounds were on the 
track, as was evidenced by an occasional 
mournful howl. Suddenly the man 
wheeled his horse and rode swiftly 
down into the bottom and soon drew 
near to the antelope and their victim; 
but they were so engrossed that they 
did not notice his approach and con- 
tinued to jump and skip over and about 
the wolf, as in terror, with head lowered, 
tongue out and tail drooping, he loped 
wearily on—on toward no objective 
point, running a blind race with Death. 

Bird had promiscd himself to use the 
rifle at the end as a solace for his many 
misses. So, drawing the little Marlin 
from its holster, he rode up until he was 
parallel with the racers and less than a 
hundred yards distant, and then, as on 
seeing him the antelope scurried away 
down the valley, he pulled up and dis- 
mounted. At the first shot, the wolf 
fell and lay still; and Bird, leaving the 
horse to follow, advanced with his rifle 
at ready—not fancying to be bitten by 
a mad wolf. As he drew near, the old 
wolf got to his feet, and, swaying un- 
certainly, stood at bay—a truly hideous 
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spectacle, yet tragic withal. Bird saw 
that his shot had only carried away the 
left fore-leg, and the lame foot was now 
compelled alone to bear the old wolf’s 
weight. Grizzled, gaunt and terrible, 
the emaciated form of the once great 
wolf was pitiable to behold; and the 
foam-flecked and bloody jowls and deep- 
set eyes, the partly flattened ears, and 
the quaking limbs, as the old outlaw 
swayed uncertainly there in the bright 
autumn sunlight, made him a most fear- 
some sight indeed. The man noticed a 
broad bare scar on the wolf’s big head, 
noted his great yellow fangs and his un- 
usual height at the shoulders (even in 
his pitiable condition}, and realized how 
formidable a beast he had run down. 
Humanity asserted itself and the man 
stepped back with the intention of put- 
ting the crippled animal out of his 
misery; but, at the instant, the wolf 
tottered and fell, and when the man ad- 
vanced again and stood over his pros- 
trate form he saw that he had been 
cheated. For him the glory of admin- 
istering the coup de grace was not to 
be. At last the bitter end had come, as 
it will come, one way or another, to 
man and wolf alike: the Crazy King 
Wolf of the Panhandle was dead. 
Burlington, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA LILAC. 


I. 
Ceanothus, mountain belle, 
On the green sea slopes you dwell, 
Glowing in your gown of blue 
’Neath the hemlock’s dripping dew. 


St. 

Like a tinted cloud you are 

On the sunny heights afar. 

Lilac bush and lilac spray— 

All in bloom the new spring day. 


Til. 

Where the ruggéd ridge extends ; 

Where the shrubby cypress bends; 

There you walk in dainty dress, 

Darling of the wilderness. 
Sheridan, California. 


IV. 
When I saw you, lady bright, 
Moved my soul in rare delight; 
Stirred the willow by the spring ; 
Sang the robin on the wing. 
v. 
Then I saw the reach of shore, 
Heard the ocean’s threat’ning roar, 
Saw the cajion’s narrow plain 
Darkened by the sweep of rain. 
VI. 
But the while my heart had rest 
On the green mount’s sunny crest; 
For no fears can peace expel, 
Radiant lilac, where you dwell! 
LILuian H. SHUEY. 
































COME HOME. 


By ALBERT MARSHALL STRONG. 


HEN the year is young and the green buds 
shoot, 
When the rose blooms radiant, fair, 
When the gentle winds come up from the South, 
When flowers perfume the air; 
The ploughman turns the furrow in glee, 
And the ripened seed doth fall 
To a glorious birth in the mother earth, 
Then we hear the beckoning call— 
Call through the budding hazel copse where the 
fearful rabbits play, pn ag 
Call low and soft the voice that oft lures Love’s 
light thoughts away. 


We linger and listen, but hear her still, 
Wherever we rove and roam, 

The sad-voiced mother is calling to us: 
“‘Come home, my children. Come home!”’ 


When the year’s abloom and the leaf takes on 
A deeper, sturdier hue, 
When the days are long and filled with song 
And the nights are rinsed with dew; 
In the winds that ripple across the wheat, 
In the blooms that dapple the lawn, 
In the stars that die in the roseate sky 
That ushers the radiant dawn— 
We hear her voice, like the matin-song of the sweet-voiced mocking birds, 
All tremulous she calls to us, we hear her loving words; 


But we fain would linger along the brook 
And watch the scurrying foam, 

While the voice still dwells in the shadowy dells: 
“Come home, my children. Come home!” 


When the year grows old and haggard and gray, 
When the sunlight dims and pales, 

When Time’s chill breath in a beautiful death 
Is clothing the hills and dales; 

Through the tasseled tops of the waving corn, 
O’er the meadows dun and sere, 

In the rustle of sheaf and fall of leaf, 
In the sundown of the year— 

We hear her call in the harvest time and beckon her children in 


From the wheat and vine, from the sheep and kine, from the wine press and 
the bin. 
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Tired and weary, we drop our tasks, 
And wander on through the gloam 
To the waiting mother who softly calls: 


“Come home, my children. 


Come home!” 


The stars again together shall sing 
And Heaven and Earth be one; 
Night shall fade as the maple’s shade 
Melts in the morning sun; 
The flush of morn and the blush of night 
Shall meet with the hush of noon; 
December’s snow shall drift and blow 
O’er the blooming roses of June. 
Then the Past shall come like a burdened slave, with its heavy tale of years, 
And Time shall be with Eternity, with its finished hopes and fears. 


Then Death, sweet mother, shall call us in, - 
When life is a finished tome. . 
Like a bird in its nest, we shall nestle and rest 

And forever be at home. 


Chicago, Illinots. 


WHEN THE HERD MOVED WESTWARD. 


By CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


HE Bar Y 
Ranch once 
stood upon 

a wooded sand 
ridge overlooking 
the Brazos River, 
a short distance 
below where that 
stream receives 
\ the waters of the 
Rio del Leon. It 
is, there no longer, 
for conditions have changed: the coun- 
try has been given over to the agricul- 
turist, and great cotton plantations oc- 
cupy the slopes and flats once ranged by 
Phil Barry’s long-horned herds. And of 
the Bar Y Ranch no signs remain, save 
a little heap of disintegrating adobes, 
which once held place in a stack chim- 
ney, and a tangle of rose briars and 
jasmines, spread forth from the roots 
planted by Claudia Barry’s shapely hands. 

When I first visited Texas, in the 
early ’70s, the Trinity country freighted 
all its supplies of manufactured goods 
from Jefferson, on Red River. Hous- 





ton was the freighting point for the 
Brazos region, and long trains of ox 
wagons were continually creeping north- 
ward and westward from the last-men- 
tioned city, laden with groceries, dry- 
goods and other necessaries of civilized 
life. I journeyed into the interior on a 
load of barrelled flour, drawn by Phil 
Barry’s own team and bound direct to 
his ranch. And thus I chanced to see 
the Bar Y cattle—thousands of them— 
“rounded up” for removal to pastures 
hundred of miles to the westward, and 
was a witness to the events which 
wrought disaster to the plans of their 
owner. The driver of the wagon, Cal 
Finley, was a good-looking, whole-souled 
fellow—a native of the State, but show- 
ing strongly the characteristics of his 
Scottish ancestry. We became warm 
friends while on our long trip, but he 
was taciturn by nature and told me very 
little concerning himself, his past life, or 
his aspirations for the future. I was 


seeking employment at ranch work, and 
he had promised to ‘‘get me in” with Bar- 
ry — providing, of course, that I should 
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prove my ability for the duties required. 

As we were driving through the last 
mile of sand, trudging wearily along be- 
side the slow-moving cattle, he turned 
to me and said: “Don’t get to thinkin’ 
too much of Barry’s gal. The old man 
wouldn’t like it—and she’s engaged to 
one of the boys on the ranch.” 

“A nice fellow?” 

“Tol’able. Yander is the corral— 
you can see it through the timber. And 
blamed if it ain’t full! Looks like they 
had penned the whole cadallada. Won- 
der what it means?” 

We were soon to learn, for every 
voice that rose in greeting had some- 
thing to say of the proposed migration 
to the Rio Perdenales. I noticed that 
Finley suddenly became glum and more 
than usually uncommunicative, but I 
failed to guess the reason until we all 
met at the supper table and I saw an ex- 
change of glances between Claudia Bar- 
ry and himself. I had already had a 
talk with the ranchman and taken ser- 
vice with him as “a cow-hand,” at the 
princely salary of $20 a month—my 
duties to commence in the morning, when 
the westward movement would begin. 

“Cal will be your boss for a few 
days,” said he, as our meal was con- 
cluded. “I will have to go with Claudia 
to Bryan, where she will catch a stage 
for the East. I am going to put her in 
a Tennessee college for a few years.” 

“Give the job of bossin’ to a better 
man,” remarked Finley bluntly. “I am 
as far west as I aim to go. We'll settle 
up, after supper, and I will cut my 
ponies out of the pen and ride.” 

“ Quittin’ me?” 

“ Looks like it.” 

The subject was dropped for the time 
being. Later on, Barry came to Finley, 
who was talking with me at the gate, 
and handed him a roll of bills. “I 
sha’n’t insist on your staying, Cal. I 
know what’s the matter, and don’t blame 
you more than I can help; but it’s bet- 
ter for both of you. Claudia is too young 
to know her own mind, and mine is al- 
ready fixed. Go,as soon as you please.” 

‘An’ the further the better?” 
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“Yes. I don’t care to see you again.” 

“And I’ve been with him for fifteen 
years!” muttered Finley when the 
ranchman had left us. “I don’t sup- 
pose he'll even let me tell her Good Bye.” 

I was sympathetic, but could do noth- 
ing. Only, I found a chance to catch 
the girl’s ear and whispered, “Cal has 
gone—broken-hearted.” She gave me 
a quick glance. “Did he tell you 
where?” “South, towards Houston,” I 
replied; “he intends leaving the State.” 

A terrible storm broke upon us an 
hour later. Fierce winds swept through 
the scrub oaks, bending them to the 
earth; the rain fell in a solid sheet; the 
sky was rent with continual blazes of 
lightning. While the war of the ele- 
ments was at its height, came a sudden 
clattering on the veranda; the door of 
the room in which the men were assem- 
bled was pushed open and a sleek, fiery 
sorrel mustang thrust its head inside. 

“The corral is broken!” said Claudia 
Barry’s clear voice. “All the horses are 
out and gone—so it will be no use try- 
ing to follow me. I merely stopped to 
say Adios!” 

The ranchman started up with an 
oath and drew his revolver; but I mus- 
tered courage to catch his hand. “You 
can hunt another job in the morning,” 
said he, turning on me savagely. I took 
him at his word; but I remained long 
enough to see the scattered horses gath- 
ered and the vast herd of Bar Y cattle 
driven slowly away through the hills; 
and I saw Phil Barry apply a torch to 
the big, rambling building that had so 
long been his daughter’s home and his 
own. No attempt was made to pursue 
the eloping couple, and I shall ever be- 
lieve that the ranchman felt no real 
enmity against either; but his pride had 
been too deeply touched for the wound 
to easily heal. Where the young peo- 
ple went or how they prospered, I have 
never learned; but often I have tried to 
picture poor Cal’s despondency, as he 
rode alone through the darkness and 
storm, and his mad exhilaration when 
the fleet sorrel came dashing after, bur- 
dened with a message of love and joy. 
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STEAMBOATING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By HERBERT J. METCALF, 


Author of “The Switzerland of Iowa,” “Clam Fishing on the Mississippi,” etc. 


HAT vast belt of territory bordering on the 
Mississippi River is rich in legends of the 
early days and possesses scenic features of 

an attractiveness not surpassed by regions of 

greater popular renown. Even in Iowa (the writ- 
er’s home State) there are long stretches of river, 
second only in point of picturesque beauty to the 
fairest districts along the storied Rhine. Precipi- 

tous heights tempt the adventurdédus climber to a 

task of no common difficulty. To ascend some of 

our “hills,” as we term them, requires a combina- 
tion of grit, energy and endurance possessed by 
very few. Mount Hosmer (named in honor of the 
famous sculptress, Harriet Hosmer) stands pre- 
éminent among its less lofty neighbors—one of the 
highest points along the stream between St. Paul 
and St. Louis. There are beautiful valleys, tempt- 
ing the tired city dwellers to the exhilarating free- 
HERBERT J. METCALF. dom of camp life, with the river to sing its sweet- 
est anthems in their charmed ears and the sur- 

rounding slopes to reveai to them their closest guarded secrets. Here, too, may 
be found inducements that no true angler may forego; for the smaller streams 
entering the Mississippi swarm with game fish, while the bass of the great river 

itself are not to be surpassed in the characteristics which render their taking a 
pleasure to those who wield the rod. 

Too little has been written of the grand vistas which open before the tourist 
who ascends the Upper River—too little of the grand scenery of the Iowa and 
Wisconsin shores and the beautiful regions of Minnesota through which the river 
threads its way. We know of the great pine forests, extending far into the in- 
terior; of the Indian guidés and the far-severed camps to which their white patrons 
are led at the close of each day’s travel; but there is much to be seen and des- 
cribed immediately adjacent to this mighty waterway, which may be easily viewed 
from the deck of a palatial passenger steamer. River traffic has diminished to a 
considerable extent within the past few years, and at the present time comparatively 
few boats are running. Competition with railroad lines, paralleling the stream and 
touching river points, has worked disaster to the old-time trade, and particularly in 
the matter of handling passenger and freight traffic wherein speed of transit figures. 
At present, there are but two classes of passengers who prefer to travel by water: 
pleasure seekers, and those to whom economy in cost of transportation is an object. 
A few of the old passenger boats are still in commission, but are rarely crowded 
with human freight as in the days agone. In the carrying of freight in bulk, how- 
ever, the steamboat is still an important factor, handling an enormous tonnage, not 
only on the Mississippi proper, but upon its principal tributaries. The coal fields 
of Pennsylvania keep busy a vast fleet of two-funneled, stern-wheel crafts, while 
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another equally large is maintained to 
convey to market the product of our 
Southern cotton fields. 

These river steamboats are peculiarly 
American. Their form and manner of 
locating the motive power have been 
called forth in adapting them to the 


navigation of tortuous channels where 


shoal and deep, still water and turbulent 
currents are encountered in turn. The 
hull of the typical river craft will show 
a draught varying from 6 feet to not 
more than 18 inches, according to 
length and beam, and also the trade in 
which she plies. The cargo is carried 
almost entirely on the main or lower 
deck, and the weight must be distributed 
with care to prevent dis- 
tortion of the hull, which 
is strengthened and stiff- 
ened, either by heavy 
wooden trusses extend- 
ing from bow to stern, 
or by a system of ‘‘hog- 
chains,” which is the 
more effective. The 
steamboats shown in 
our illustrations have the 
boilers placed a third of 
the distance from the 
bow; while, instead of 
the side-wheels to which 
we are accustomed in 
Northern waters, there 
is a single wheel reach- 
ing across the square 
end of the boat, driven by twin high- 
pressure engines of abnormally long 
stroke. The engines are bolted to the 
main deck on either side, and the power 
is conveyed by a connecting arm of 
great length—a single stick of timber 
heavily strapped with iron. To facili- 
tate landing, not only at the regular 
points, but at all manner of out-of-the- 
way places along the river banks, these 
steamboats carry one or more gang- 
planks operated by a derrick and steam 
winch. The boat runs her nose into the 
bank, swings the gang-plank ashore, 
and, after taking on or discharging pas- 
sengers or freight, backs again into the 





channel—the whole proceeding occupy- 
ing but a remarkably short time. 

The picture presented by some of the 
cotton boats when loaded to their ut- 
most capacity is very striking to eyes 
unaccustomed to the sight. An ob- 
server versed in deep sea navigation 
might think that such a method of load- 
ing would invite disaster. The circling 
tiers of bales arise from the main deck, 
frequently over-topping the upper and 
boat decks; but cotton is light in com- 
parison to bulk, and, therefore, the top- 
heaviness of such a load is more appar- 
ent than real. The wide beam of these 
vessels, moreover, gives them stability, 
and, except in the event of their being 














A RIGHT TIDY LOAD OF COTTON. 


struck by a side wind of great force, 
there is no special risk of capsizing. 
Travel by boat is not now as Mark 
Twain described it in his world-famous 
“Life on the Mississippi.” A rule 
adopted by the Government, forbidding 
persons other than officers of the craft 
to enter the pilot house, has caused 
much adverse comment among rivermen 
and excursionists, since this point was 
the most favorable and favored lookout. 
Owners of packets are considering 
changes on their boats to meet the de- 
mands of their passengers. Observa- 
tories are planned, similar in construc- 
tion to the pilot house, from which the 
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travelling public may watch the ever- 
changing scenery of river and shore. 
But no one questions the right of Uncle 
Sam to regulate all matters pertaining 
to traffic on this great water-way, for the 
betterment of which vast sums of public 
money are annually expended. 

The “ raft boats,” as their name would 
indicate, find their sphere of usefulness 
in handling the log and lumber rafts 
floated down the river from the timbered 
regions above. The work is not always 
of the easiest, as may be judged when I 


old times, when twenty or more would 
pass down in a single day. 

Because of the dual considerations of 
size and geographical location, the river 
is generally navigable in winter through- 
out the greater portion of its course. 
In its upper reaches it is closed by the 
ice for several months, the time varying 
in different years. According to a most 
interesting record kept by Dr. D. C. 
Estes, a pioneer resident of Lake City, 
Minnesota, covering the years since 
1849, the earliest date on which the ice 














A GLIMPSE OF THE RIVER NEAR LANSING, IOWA. 





say that the John R. Douglas, in July, 
1900, passed my home with a raft of 
logs estimated to contain fully 10,000,- 
ooo feet. This raft—the largest in the 
history of the Mississippi—came from 
the Wisconsin forests and was converted 
into lumber at St. Louis. A raft of 
7,000,000 feet held the former record, 
and this would have required a train of 
cars five miles in length for transporta- 
tion. Smaller rafts are a common sight 
during a certain portion of the year, but 
are not so frequently seen as in the good 


left Lake Pepin was March 20, in 1878; 
the latest, April 26, in 1875 and 1888. 
The first boat to enter the lake in 1849 
made its appearance on April 9. Some 
later dates are as follows: 1850, April 
10; 1860, March 28; 1870, April 11; 
1880, April 16; 1890, April 15; 1900, 
April 17. The record is unique in its 
way, and of value, for the logs from the 
St. Croix and other streams entering the 
Mississippi above Lake Pepin cannot 
reach a market until the lake is free of 
ice. The break-up in April, 1900, found 
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Steamer ‘‘Cyclone,’’ one of the swiftest raft 
boats on the Upper River. 
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A giant raft passing through the “draw” 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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immense quantities of logs at the head 
of the lake, awaiting open water, that 
they might be floated to the mills at St. 
Louis and points above. From Du- 
buque down, the river had been clear of 
ice for several weeks, releasing a score 
of large rafts which had been caught in 
the ‘‘freeze-up” the fall before. Captain 
Withrow of the Azt Carson—an intimate 
friend of the writer and well known all 
along the Mississippi—takes exception 
to the popular belief that fewer logs are 
being rafted than in former years. He 
says, “It is now customary to make the 


rafts twice as large as formerly, which 
explains why their number has de- 
creased. Should these large rafts be 
divided, people would say that the busi- 
ness was quite as good as ten or fifteen 
years ago. If the quarter billion feet of 
logs now tied up by low water could be 
rafted, we would have a very busy sea- 
son.” 

Our national fondness for competition 
in all lines of business or sport has re- 
cently brought about contests of speed 
between rival passenger steamboats on 
the great lakes, recalling recollections of 











Two winsome Redskins and their home. 





Paddling their own canoe, 
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mad races on the Mississippi in the days 
before the Civil War. We have all 
heard how an African bondman—much 
against his will and in deadly terror of 
an explosion—would be forced to perch 
upon the safety-valve, while the furnaces 
were crammed with pitch pine, rosin, 
sides of bacon, and anything at hand 
capable of furnishing the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of steam in the shortest 
possible time. Sometimes the boilers 
succumbed to the terrible strain, or the 
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A survey is first made and reference 
points located about 300 feet apart 
along the shore, marked with Roman 
numerals. Between these, soundings are 
taken from a skiff and recorded on a 
map, which is submitted to the official 
in charge of the work of improvement, 
who selects the proper point for the 
dam. Two ‘“‘range-poles” are then es- 
tablished on the shore, that the work- 
men may keep the dam in proper line 
by sighting. A row of anchors are 

sunk about 175 feet above, 
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boat would catch afire; but there were 
no dull days or seasons on the great 
river then, as is unfortunately the case 
in later times. The Father of Waters 
is in a measure changing its character, 
growing shallower, from different causes, 
but principally because a diminished for- 
est area on its headwaters has brought 
about a decreased annual rainfall. Wing 
dams are at places necessary to secure a 
navigable channel, and the manner of 
constructing these is worthy of mention. 


from which cables are run to 
hold the construction barges 
in their proper position. The 
first step in “the work is to 
provide shore protection — 
generally willow matting over- 
laid with rip-rap rock, ex- 
tending 100 feet back from 
low water line. The dam 
proper is built of willows, 
tied in fascines, or bundles, 
20 feet long and from 9 to 
12 inches in diameter—these 
being weighted down and 
held in place with rock frag- 
ments of 50 to 100 pounds 
each. A layer of poles is 
first laid—their length paral- 
lel to the range of the dam 
—and on these the fascines, 
with the tops of the willows 
pointing up-stream, and all 
strongly secured together 
with wire. This mat is then 
sunk by covering it with rock. 
Succeeding mats are then 
lapped upon it on the down- 
stream edge, thus presenting an acclivi- 
ty of about 25 per cent. to the current. 
When we consider that the Mississippi 
annually cuts from its shores an esti- 
mated area of ten square miles of terri- 
tory and 86 feet deep, the importance of 
such protective work is readily appre- 
ciated. © 

People who reside along the banks of 
the Mississippi find an endless source of 
amusement in watching the strange crafts 
that pass from time to time. There are 
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house-boats in endless procession—their 
occupants forming a distinct class of 
river folk whose customs and character- 
istics are but little known to that greater 
world through which they pass without 
claiming or wishing to mingle. No cen- 
sus of the cabin-boat dwellers has ever 
been taken, but their number has been 
conservatively estimated at from 10,000 
to 15,000, and every year adds recruits 
to their ranks. They are continually on 
the move, journeying southward in the 
summer, down the Mississippi and its 
principal tributaries; still onward 
through the fall and winter, until they 
reach the Gulf or find the temperature 
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sional river thief are of radically differ- 
ent types. The first is commonly a 
nerveless dreamer, slow of thought and 
of action; while the other has all the 
shrewd boldness of his brethren ashore. 

Steamboat travel on the great river 
has its dangers, and the owners of pack- 
ets or freight boats sometimes see the 
accrued profits of many trips lost to 
them in an instant. As an example: 
The Dubuque, of the Diamond Jo Line, 
a sister packet of the Quincy and nearly 
as large—having a capacity of 250 pas- 
sengers and 1,100 tons of freight—met 
disaster last year near Burlington. She 
was speeding south on her last trip, and 











AN EXCURSION. 





of the Southland oppressive. Then they 
return north as best they can, fit up an- 
other boat at the head of the stream and 
once more set themselves adrift. Colo- 
nies of them are found on the river front 
of cities or smaller towns and are oc- 
casionally referred to as ‘“shanty-boat 
folks” in the columns of the daily press. 
Certain municipalities authoritatively for- 
bid any shanty-boat man to “tie up” 
within their boundaries, except in cases 
of emergency; certain States prohibit 
their very existence; but, in spite of all 
adverse legislation, their numbers are in- 
creasing as the years roll around. The 
simon-pure fiver tramp and the profes- 


supposedly struck a snag, as she was 
not out of her course and there were no 
rocks in the channel. In thirty seconds 
after striking, she rested on the bottom 
in five feet of water. The crew and 
some fifty passengers escaped without 
loss of life. A diver, sent to investigate 
the damage done the boat, reported a 
ragged hole 142 feet in length along her 
port side—the bottom for that distance 
being literally torn out. A great por- 
tion of the cargo was saved, and then 
began the work of raising the boat—a 
task of great difficulty, despite the shal- 
lowness of the water. The breach in 
the hull was repaired by divers and she 
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was eventually put afloat at a total ex- 
pense to the owners approximating 
$10,000. During progress of the work 
a remarkable incident occurred which 
delayed matters and caused additional 
expense. The Dudugue carried in her 
hold a carload of California prunes, 
which commenced filling out their shriv- 
eled skins at contact with the water. 
At the expiration of six days the boat 
was literally “full of prunes,’”’ and the 
internal pressure upon the hull event- 


their wagons on the lower deck and 
awoke only to meet death. Fatal dis- 
asters of this description are of rare oc- 
currence at the present day, though the 
ruthless snag is still as destructive as of 
yore to those floating palaces. From 
July, 1896, to the same month in 1900, 
eight boats were snagged and sunk be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans—in- 
volving an aggregate loss to the owners 
of $270,000. Better provisions are now 
made than formerly for the safety of pas- 














STEAMER “SUNSHINE” APPROACHING A LANDING. 


Amateur photo by Georce W. Kregat, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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ually reached a point where something 
had to give away, causing an explosion 
which at first mystified as well as start- 
led the workmen. 

During the recent low stage of waters 
the ribs of the ill-fated packet Ben Cor- 
sen were noticed projecting above the 
surface of the river near Grabhorn 
Springs, three miles above La Crosse, 
where she sank in the early 50’s, in col- 
lision with the Key City. Ten emigrants 
were drowned. They were asleep in 


sengers in case of accident, and the ele- 
ment of personal danger is practically 
eliminated from steamboat travel. The 
Government restrictions as regards li- 
censed pilots and engineers, and the 
regular inspection of boilers, have been 
important factors in bringing about this 
state of affairs. Accidents are usually 
due to unseen snags, and the United 
States snag-boats are continually busy 
removing these from the channels. 
Every boat is supplied with life preserv- 
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THE WATER FRONT AT VICKSBURG. 


By courtesy of The Scientific American. 





ers, and the bunk pillows are of inflated 
rubber, each capable of keeping one 
man afloat. Furthermore, the pilot is 
aided in his task of avoiding hidden 
perils by a continuous chain of flags by 
day and star-like beacons by night— 
placed for his guidance by a kindly 
Government and kept up through the 
constant watchfulness of some 700 sal- 
aried keepers. 

A Government Commission is now 
engaged in making a detailed survey of 


the entire 2,500 miles of river, with top- 
ographical notes of all natural and 
artificial features within a mile of either 
shore, and, in addition, establishing per- 
manent monuments every three miles 
along its course. This work is merely 
a preliminary to the more intelligent 
control of the stream as a thoroughfare 
of travel and traffic, and will prove, we 
may trust, a first step towards the re- 
vival of prosperous times for all con- 
cerned in the Mississippi trade. 


A DAKOTA PRAIRIE. 


A world of color in the weeds and grasses— 
Brown, umber, orange, violet, purple, green. 

A background for sunflowers in glowing masses, 
Lifting their faces in the sun’s hot sheen. 


Lansing, Towa. 


ILLYRIA TURNER. 
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CHAPTER X.* 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


AT SHEPLY slumbered peace- 

fully through the night following 
his meeting with Larry Mason, and well 
into the succeeding morning. It was 
the inevitable relaxation coming after a 
continued strain upon mind and body— 
the blissful, restful sleep that tells of a 
heart and brain at last free from anxiety 
and worry. He had found and grasped 
the thread which would serve as a guide 
through surrounding perplexities. Pru- 
dence and persistency would accomplish 
the rest, and these were the Arkansan’s 
distinguishing traits. There was no 
longer a particle of doubt that Charlie 
Mason’s brother had accompanied him 
on his White River trip—their partner, 
Grant, assuming charge of the office 
during their absence. Larry Mason had 
forged the check; had abandoned the 
Louise during his brother’s absence, and 
hurried homeward, discarding his rifle 
by the wayside. He had written the 
letter in response to Sheply’s enquiries, 
and endeavored to buy the trapper’s 
silence with an unsolicited gift worth 
hundreds of dollars. And, when con- 
fronted with silent proof of his treachery 
and falsehood, nerve and assurance had 
temporarily taken flight, and coward 
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nature asserted its supremacy. After- 
wards he had gathered courage to plan 
disaster for his mysterious foe, but had 
bungled matters through too precipitate 
haste, thus exposing the full strength of 
his hand to an adversary who was not 
slow to profit by the knowledge. 

“No use shaking that tree again,” 
soliloquized the trapper, as he leisurely 
attended to the details of an elaborate 
toilet. “The persimmon will fall at a 
touch, and is best left alone until the 
harvest time cometh. Ah! here is my 
good friend whose name is suggestive of 
underdone steaks, ‘straight-up’ eggs 
and other lunchstand delicacies. You 
are prompt, to the minute.” 

“It is a way I have,” responded 
Short-order Willett, drifting naturally to 
the sideboard, where his trained eye had 
observed a bottle and a box of cigars. 
“T don’t often get left very far behind, 
and would like to have you believe that 
I rarely fall into such unaccountable 
mistakes as I can confess to have made 
in your case. But there is some small 
consolation in the thought that I was 
downed by a professional. I actually 
took you for a ‘farmer’ who had been 
taken in on a fake stock deal. And me 
a thoroughly seasoned veteran of twenty 
years’ experience !”’ 


* This characteristic story of Southwestern life and sport was begun in the issue of Sports AFIELD for 
February, 1902. 
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“The best of us will occasionally 
overlook a bet,’ responded Sheply con- 
solingly, ‘though in this case you were 
not so far wrong. I don’t mind confess- 
ing that your original employer was the 
bona fide article. How do you like my 
present make-up ?”’ 

“Immense. The only trouble is that 
it suits you too well to be accepted as 
such. But I am not offended. You are 
playing your own game and deserve to 
pocket the stakes. But your enquiries 
concerning this fellow Nixon took me 
by surprise. He is a New Yorker and 
without a criminal record here, though 
we have had our eye on him for some 
time. A race-track tout and capper for 
a gambling den—there are hundreds 
such in every big city.” 

“But not usually found associating 
with men of Larry Mason’s stamp. 
Keep him in sight today, and, if he 
shows no intention of visiting me by 8 
o'clock, be sure to remind him of the 
appointment. Keep him guessing, and 
he is morally certain to fall in line on 
the right side.” 

The time had come for Sheply to fol- 
low up a second line of investigation, 
from which he shrank with a timidity 
almost ludicrous in one who had never 
known fear in the presence of danger. 
Twice he donned hat and gloves, only 
to again throw them aside and pace un- 
easily to and fro, gnawing at his mus- 
tache or toying with the big pearl which 
seemed to show an unusual lustre upon 
its brand-new background of blue and 
crimson. At length he threw on his 
overcoat with an air of desperation, des- 
cended to the street and called a car- 
riage. ‘‘South—to Prairie Avenue and 
22d Street,” he said, “‘and get me there 
in a hurry, or I am likely to change my 
mind. This is a devil of a disagreeable 
business,’ he muttered to himself as the 
vehicle dashed away. ‘I suppose there 
will be tears and fainting scenes, and 
Mat Sheply is more than likely to make 
a confounded fool of himself. But that 
confounded Larry shall pay for it all 
before I am through with him. It seems 


to be a toss-up whether he lands in 
Joliet or on the gallows.” 

The morning hours are rarely devoted 
to social calls, which will explain why 
Sheply was kept waiting for several 
minutes at the door at which he rang for 
admittance, and for a long quarter of an 
hour in a luxuriously furnished parlor, 
while the mistress of the mansion pre- 
pared to receive her unexpected visitor. 
It was a tedious interval to the Arkan- 
san, whose assumption of courage failed 
him as the time wore wearily on, until 
cowardice alone prevented his ignomini- 
ous flight. The nervous agonies of 
acute bashfulness defy description ; but, 
if hard to portray, they are harder still 
to endure by one who for the first time 
in life experiences their terrors. When 
his sharp ear detected the sound of 
coming footsteps the trapper timorously 
left his seat and faced the door, awk- 
wardly leaning for support on the arm 
of a carved oaken rocker. He could 
have found it in his heart to bless the 
heavy lace folds at the windows for 
mercifully tempering the light in which 
he stood, even while mentally cursing 
the unaccustomed diffidence which held 
him in thrall. He knew, in a dazed 
sort of way, that he was no longer 
alone—that the room held a presence 
more dreadful to him, in his present 
trepidation, than the fortunes of a forest 
life had as yet thrown in his way ; and he 
waited for a voice to break the uncanny 
charm — waited, until a further delay 
would have meant utter demoralization. 

“TI trust you will pardon this intru- 
sion, Mrs. Raymond, and that you will 
patiently hear me while I explain that I 
am here in an assumed character. The 
card I sent you was printed for a special 
purpose, in which I believe you have 
some concern. I am zof in the real es- 
tate business, was never in Galveston 
and my name is not Shapleigh.”’ 

“T understand,” was the quiet reply. 
“To paraphrase the poet: ‘Names have 
been changed ere this, and good names, 
too.’ I believe it is allowable to con- 
vert Smith into Smythe, which is. prob- 
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ably the precedent you had in mind 
when you elaborated upon the original 
spelling of Sheply. The change in or- 
thography is most commendable.” 

The speaker’s face was barely dis- 
cernible in the shadow, and turned aside 
as though to evade recognition. But 
there are times when the ear may be 
trusted more implicitly than the eye. 

‘“‘ BEssIE!”’ 

The word was scarcely more than a 
whisper. 

“Clarence!” 

She stepped a pace nearer, but Sheply 
shrank from the extended hand. 

“Wait,” he said hoarsely. ‘I never 
dreamed of meeting you here—the name 
was the same, but I thought you still 
in New Orleans. And possibly you will 
regret this meeting when you know all. 
I have literally thrown myself to the 
dogs, since —” 

There was no interruption, save that 
of a voice which rebelled against its 
owner’s bidding. 

“For long years I have held apart 
from the world—a miserable trapper and 
fisherman, eking out a cowardly exist- 
ence by the slaughter of creatures more 
worthy of life than myself. A veritable 
swamp angel—ragged, greasy, lacking 
in every attribute that elevates man to a 
plane above his brutish neighbors; but 
you were bred in the Southwest and 
doubtless can supply the picture with its 
more sombre shades.” 

“You should not rely too strongly 
upon my memory—it may be little bet- 
ter than you own. It occurs to me that 
there was once a Clarence Sheply in 
whose honor and honesty I would have 
trusted, though the whole world turned 
against him—to whom I would have 
offered my hand had he worn the garb 
of a convict. Ah! is it possible that 
you have so little resolution? And what 
a big, rough, sun-browned hand it is— 
how different from the old days when it 
wielded the rod of correction over us 
poor, frightened, shivering scholars. Do 
you know, Mr. Sheply, 1 am—almost— 
glad to see you.” 
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“Not wholly, Bessie ?’’ 

“How can I be, when you plainly 
intended calling on some other person— 
probably my niece, since you mentioned 
her name? Shall I inform her that you 
are here?” 

“Don’t go,” interposed Sheply. 
“There are such conveniences as serv- 
ants and call bells in most modern 
dwellings. My mission is an unpleasant 
one and I will sorely need the moral 
encouragement of your presence. Fur- 
thermore, since she is, I presume, a rela- 
tive of your husband —” 

She intercepted a covert glance at her 
mourning garb. 

“TI forgot that you knew nothing of 
his death. It was five years ago and 
Louise has grown very dear to me dur- 
ing our long term of loneliness. It would 
be terrible if your coming should —” 

“It may mean less than nothing to 
her. I cannot tell, until you supply a 
missing link in my chain of information. 
The Mason brothers are regular callers 
here—but the attraction may not be the 
same in both cases.” 

“There are no suitors for my hand 
and fortune,” was the smiling response. 
“But I am willing to excuse the implied 
suspicion. Louise, I think, is engaged 
to Charlie Mason, who is now, as you 
are possibly aware, in the Andean min- 
ing region ”’ 

“T have positive grounds for a belief 
that he has never left the United States. 
Bessie, I must put your friendship to a 
hard test—I shrink from the task before 
me, for it means heart-break and death- 
less sorrow for one you love. She can 
bear it better from you, and Heaven 
knows that I haven’t the heart to tell 
her the story. Charlie Mason will never 
return to claim the fulfillment of her 
pledge. His bones lie hidden in an 
Arkansan swamp, and Larry Mason is 
his murderer!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
LARRY MASON IN THE TOILS. 
Short-order Willett was having an 
easy time on this particular day, for his 
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game was closely housed in a Wabash 
Avenue hotel and showed no inclination 
to leave his room. Twice during the 
morning there were messengers enquir- 
ing for Nixon, but the latter seemed to 


accord them as little notice as did the. 


middle-aged Englishman who was grave- 
ly playing solitaire in the office below. 
Presently a neatly dressed young man 
entered, inspected the register and passed 
on to the upper floors. Then the Eng- 
lishman arose, turned back his coat and 
displayed something to the gaze of the 
wondering clerk, and followed. Outside 
the door of Room 217 he paused and 
placed his ear to the keyhole. A pass- 
ing porter showed an inclination to for- 
bid this unusually bold bit of eaves- 
dropping, but retreated hastily at the 
flash of a bright silver star. 

“T don’t know that I am subject to 
your orders,’ Nixon was saying, his 
voice raised to an angry pitch. ‘So far 
I haven’t touched a cent of your money, 
outside of the expenses of that con- 
founded trip South, which cost me three 
weeks valuable time and gained us noth- 
ing. Seems to me you were quite will- 
ing to let me vegetate in a Little Rock 
boarding-house—why can’t you be just 
as accommodating now? I am not par- 
ticularly stuck on your way of doing 
business, Larry Mason. You haven't 
put me ‘next’ to your plans, which I 
guess is just as well for both of us, as I 
intend to pull clear of the whole affair.’’ 

“T intended giving you some money 
last night,” replied Mason. “You know 
how that Texan came in and interrupted 
us. What did you do with him? —there 
was nothing in the morning papers.” 

“There wasn’t? Well, wait until to- 
morrow and ask your jailer to bring you 
a copy of Zhe Chronicle. Why, that 
fellow dropped to our game like a flash. 
Look out for him—he knows us both, 
and kindly gave me a tip to hedge be- 
fore the curtain rises on the fifth act. 
Who in the devil’s name can have put 
him on your trail? Can it be that your 
brother —” 

“Don’t mention his name, Nixon. 


Curse you! why did you ever put this 
business in my thoughts?” 

“Oh! ¢hat’s the way we’re drifting, 
eh? All my fault, of course. ‘Get 
the money from Charlie,’ I said, when 
you told me you were broke and could 
not handle a sure thing. Wasn’t that 
all? Did I know that you had already 
forged his name for thousands and was 
living in instant dread of discovery; 
that you envied him his sweetheart as 
well as his money; and—Ah! would 
you?” [The detective instinctively 
shrank closer to the floor, as the metal- 
lic click of a revolver rang in his ear. | 
“Don’t try it,” continued Nixon warn- 
ingly. ‘I should think that one murder 
would give you enough to think about 
for the present. Sit down and answer a 
few questions. What in blazes did you 
mean by starting that South American 
fake? Was it merely to gain time?” 

“Look at the matter in a reasonable 
light,” replied Mason, ‘‘and be careful 
how you handle that pistol. You and I 
can’t afford to quarrel. We are in this 
thing together —” 

‘“‘No, we’re not. You wired me to 
come South. That’s all I know about 
it. If you tell me any more, it is at 
your own risk. I'll sell the information 
to the first man who can see your ante 
and go a dollar better.” 

“Try to be sensible, Nixon. My plan 
was to have you join us on the river, 
but within an hour after sending the 
telegram I received a letter that brought 
matters to a climax. There’s no need 
of telling you who it was from or what 
it contained. Charlie saw it and I en- 
couraged his idiotic jealousy in every 
way I could. I even started to paint 
her name on our cabin boat; but he 
grew frantic and pitched the brush in 
the river. That was the second morn- 
ing out from Newport, where the letter 
reached me. We patched up our quar- 
rel for the time, but I was only awaiting 
my chance, and —”’ 

“Stop where you are!’’ warned the 
more cautious Nixon. “If you have 
any consideration for the other fellow’s 
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purse I would advise leaving room for a 
doubt. We will infer that a gruesome 
discovery awaits some simple woods- 
man ; that the man who started for Chile 
with a big roll of currency was bush- 
whacked and robbed before fairly get- 
ting out of his brother’s sight. Any 
way, he never reaches his destination, 
and after an anxious delay the dreadful 
truth comes to light. A splendid 
scheme, after all—for you couldn’t fore- 
see the appearance of this fellow Shap- 
leigh. By the way, he asked me to call 
on him tonight, and, as a matter of 
course, I’m going. And [ am making 
you no promises. Business is business 
and the longest pole knocks the fruit.” 

“T’ll give you five thousand dollars to 
take the first train for San Francisco.” 

“It might be worth more.to me to 
stay. I suppose that is your top 
figure ?”’ 

“It’s as much as I can stand, just 
now. It occurs to me that you are a 
trifle cold-blooded in this; but that’s a 
matter for your own conscience to de- 
cide. I ask no favors.” 

“There are none offered. You want- 
ed to pistol me five minutes ago—don’t 
allow that unimportant fact to slip your 
memory. Now, listen to me, Larry. I 
intend acting white with you in this 
deal. If Shapleigh outbids you and I 
deliver the goods, I will phone you at 
the house from the nearest saloon. You 
shall have a chance to lead at the flag 
by a good length, proyiding you want 
to run for it.” 

The Englishman was again at his 
cards when Larry Mason re-entered the 
office, but shortly after the latter’s de- 
parture he wandered again to Nixon’s 
door and gently rapped. 

“Merely a verbal message,” he said, 
without entering. ‘Mr. Shapleigh de- 
sires to tender apologies for his lament- 
able mistake of last evening. You are 
not the man he desired to see, and he 
begs that, you will not trouble yourself 
to call on him. On the contrary, he 
would recommend that you stay closely 
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within doors until the Weather Bureau 
predicts more settled weather.”’ 

‘‘Queered out of a cool five thous- 
and!” gasped Nixon. ‘ Now, wouldn’t 
that jar you? Say! I’m willing to cash 
‘in at any reasonable discount. You've 
only to name your figure.” 

“My dear fellow, your true value 
cannot be accurately given in our Amer- 
ican currency. Sorry that 1 haven’t one 
of those small Japanese coppers with a 
square hole in the middle—I might give 
you the hole and retain the metal. Ta- 
ta, old boy! You may telephone to 
Mason, if you like; byt don’t you dare 
show your head on the street for twenty- 
four hours.” 

Willett left the sharper to his own 
melancholy reflections and speedily 
boarded a car for the northern suburbs, 
intending to watch the movements of 
Larry Mason, who, as he shrewdly 
guessed, was in a state of mental be- 
wilderment bordering upon insanity. 
The true complexion of the case was 
known to the detective through con- 
jecture only, but he had heard enough 
at Nixon’s door to convince him that 
the young broker was facing an immi- 
nent exposure of some more than ordi- 
narily serious crime. Murder had been 
more than hinted at, and it had been 
Willett’s experience that, while criminals 
of other classes frequently brave arrest, 
the shedder of innocent blood almost in- 
variably flies from suspicion. ‘Our city 
is going to be shy a valuable citizen, the 
first thing any one knows,” was his sage 
conclusion. ‘He is going to leave ina 
hurry—such a big hurry, in fact, that he 
is pretty apt to forget his boodle. Well, 
I'll not place-so much as a straw in his 
way. Likely as not Shapleigh would 
object to his arrest, even if I had a war- 
rant. That’s why I don’t like being 
mixed up in those little private matters. 
A fellow is apt to queer the whole thing, 
when he’s only trying to do his very 
best.” 

Three or four hours later the detec- 
tive sauntered into Sheply’s room care- 
lessly fingering a folded paper. 
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“Game’s up!” he said. ‘Here’s my 
report for the day. Nixon knows noth- 
ing more than Mason told him in my 
hearing—but I guess that’s enough— 
and Larry is out of town till we can get 
a hearing from the Governor of Mis- 
souri. -Took a mid-day train for St. 
Louis.”’ 

“He will go farther. But it don’t 
matter, as I shall follow, tonight, and 
know exactly where to cut his trail. 
Poor devil! His is a gruesome errand, 
for he has gone to hide from sight the 
evidence of an awful crime.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE CRIME UNPARDONABLE. 


The down-stream flight of the Louzse 
was speedily checked and the broad- 
bladed sweeps forced her again to the 
shore, though a landing was not at once 
made. Yard by yard the western bank 
was narrowly inspected, until, as the 
cabin boat swung into a sheltered cove, 
the mouth of a narrow stream offered 
ingress. 

“Looks like a secure hiding place,” 
remarked Charlie Mason. “I am in 
favor of going in, if the low limbs will 
permit it.” 

‘Seems to lead directly toward Shaw’s 
plantation,’ said Eastman, hesitatingly. 

“Which amounts to saying that it’s a 
good road to travel. The river is still 
falling and this: creek will be dry in a 
couple of days. If we go in, we're 
trapped till the next overflow comes.”’ 

“Powerful big lake out yandah er 
piece,” put in Jeff. ‘I kin see froo to 
de open.” 

“TI believe the nigger is right. Crawl 
up on the cabin, most noble Senegam- 
bian, and pull her along by the limbs. 
Jack, get at the stern with a pole. Here 
we go. It will be easy work, for there 
isn’t a particle of current.” 

The task proved a harder one than at 
first imagined. Once the top had to be 
sawed out of a bending willow before 
the boat could pass. At another time a 
drift of logs caused an hour’s delay, and 
at the very outlet of the lake grew a 


tangle of button willows which rendered 
further progress very difficult. Daylight 
came and found the Louise still short of 
her goal, but she presently floated clear 
of the last obstruction and lay at rest on 
a broad sheet of placid waters, the far- 
ther shores of which were hidden by a 
dense cloak of fog. Here the craft was 
allowed to float, while her crew busied 
themselves with preparations for the 
morning meal. The night just passed 
had been a hard one for all hands, re- 
plete with excitement, peril and labor. 
Mason, who had not yet fully recovered 
from his wound, was the most thor- 
oughly exhausted of the three and the 
readiest to snatch a few hours of sleep 
after his appetite had been appeased. A 
little later Eastman entered the kitchen 
and discovered the negro boy curled 
down behind the stove, utterly dead to 
the world and its troubles. 

“Let them sleep,” he muttered. 
“They should be safe enough here for a 
few hours, especially with the hound to 
guard them. Spot, old boy! I will have 
to toggle your chain together and leave 
you in command of the craft. Charlie 
has forgotten the dugouts, but they are 
too valuable to lose.”’ 

A smafl boat left in an exposed place 
along the shores of a large river is an 
ever potent temptation to thieves. One 
might as well turn a saddled horse free 
on a Southwestern prairie and expect it 
to remain unmolested by Indian or 
Mexican vaqueros, as in either case ap- 
propriation immediately follows discov- 
ery. Therefore it was essential to re- 
cover, at once the dugouts belonging 
with the Louise, which were lying where 
they had been thoughtlessly left the 
night before, far up the river. Such was 
the object Eastman now had in view, 
and he at once set about its prosecution. 

A few strokes of the bow sweep 
drifted the cabin boat to a bit of bluff 
shore, where there was no danger of 
grounding, and, after landing, a sharp 
push sent it back toward the centre of 
the lake. Jack had chosen to carry one 
of the “‘baby”’ repeaters on this trip, for 
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there was little danger of enemies being 
abroad so early in the day, and, on the 
other hand, the slight detonation of a 
.22 cartridge would be less likely to at- 
tract notice if they were actually within 
hearing. To forbear from firing at any 
game that might be discovered, would 
have been contrary to Eastman’s nature. 
The sportsman’s instinct was strong in 
his heart; his trigger finger continually 
itched for the touch of yielding metal. 

The region adjoining the lake was 
quite unknown to the young hillsman, 
but He was advised of the proper course 
to pursue that more familiar surround- 
ings might be reached. The distance to 
the point where the Louzse had formerly 
lain could not be more than two miles, 
in a direct line. But the first half of 
this was through a dense canebrake; 
then, a tupelo gum swamp spread out 
before him, deep and forbidding. Forced 
to go around this on the one side or the 
other, he chose the left. There was less 
undergrowth in this direction; more- 
over, a deer had passed that way a very 
short time before, and within a dozen 
yards Eastman saw him—just a fleeting 
glance of a big buck, ambling leisurely 
along through the switch cane. East- 
man was sufficiently versed in deer 
hunting to know that his chances for se- 
curing a shot were hardly worth con- 
sidering; but he followed on with the 
rifle cocked and at his shoulder. Sud- 
denly there was a suspicious motion in 
the low growth just ahead, and he risked 
a snap shot. A startling sound came 
back in answer—the short, shrill squeal 
of a death-stricken pig. Farther away 
the horns of the big buck flashed mo- 
mentarily above the cane, as their owner 
awoke to the presence of danger. East- 
man might have shot him as he ran, but 
amazement and consternation held the 
young man motionless. He felt dazed 
and sick at heart, not so much because 
he had accidentally killed a hog, but at 
the thought that a lifelong training in 
the exercise of caution had not safe- 
guarded him against such a misadven- 
ture. 
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“It might as easily have been a man,” 
he muttered. ‘No wonder that Char- 
lie Mason has a sore shoulder, when the 
woods are full of such fools as myself!” 

A plump, half-grown shoat, quite 
dead, lay among the cow-oak acorns 
upon which it was lately feasting. East- 
man backed out of the cane, dragging 
his victim by the ears. 

“A good shot, after all,” he said 
aloud. ‘“Squarely between the eyes, 
and —” 

“And still he squealed,” added a 
mocking voice close at hand. ‘Well, 
Mr. Hog-thief, we have caught you, this 
time !’’ ’ 

The startled hunter swung around as 
if on a pivot. Directly before him a 
short, squarely built man with a snow- 
white beard stood with leveled shotgun, 
its muzzle covering his breast. Farther 
to the right, Madden—his acquaintance 
of the night previous—leaned against a 
little hackberry, carelessly rolling a 
cigarette. 

‘‘ Accidental, wasn’t it?’’ he asked. 

“Wholly so. I thought it was a deer 
and —” 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I was 
merely alluding to your capture. I sup- 
pose you thought yourself quite alone 
in this doleful wilderness—and you 
wanted some fresh meat.” 

“Drap that gun, young feller,” thun- 
dered the older man warningly. ‘Mad- 
den can say what he wants to, an’ 
you’ve got to take it. I’m Joe Askins, 
an’ that’s my hog—crap an’ half crap 
in the right, an’ swaller fork an’ under- 
bit in the left. Half the pork in this 
bottom is mine, an’ thar’d be a sight 
more of it ef ’twa’n’t fer sech derned 
trash as you. I know yer kind, from 
big A to crooked Z. A _ gentleman 
sport, you be! Loaf along the river 
till you run out of grub, an’ then you 
light in to killin’ hogs. Good meat, 
ain’t it?—but you'll find it comes 
mighty high!” 

“Better buy out of this, Eastman,” 
suggested Madden. “Give Askins your 
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‘*The younger Miss Shaw arose from the piano to greet him.’’ 


rifle and five dollars, and he’ll let you 


go. 
“No, derned if I will!” snorted the 
angry swine owner. ‘I’m goin’ to pen 
him— that’s what I’m goin’ to do.” 
“Better think twice. I'll give you 
ten dollars for the rifle, and you'll get 
nothing if you prosecute. I would sug- 
gest taking him over to Shaw’s, where 
he can sign his confession as a hog- 
thief; and then, if any more stock is 
missing, we can arrest him on this count. 


That will not be compounding a felony, 
but merely giving the criminal a chance 
to reform.” 

“Mr. Askins,” said Eastman quietly, 
“T have twenty dollars that shall be 
yours if you will compel yonder damned 
rascal to face me in a fair fight— fist and 
skull, or he can choose his weapons.”’ 

“Twenty more on top of that, from 
yours truly,” laughed Madden. “I see 
no use of carrying this case into court. 
Give us room, and I will guarantee sav- 
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ing the county the expense of a trial.” 

“Dry up, both of you!’ warned 
Askins. ‘I have been a constable an’ 
I guess I know my duty. Under the 
laws of this sovereign State, any private 
citizen has a right to arrest a criminal 
an’ kin use suitable means to keep down 
fightin’. I’ve got suitable means in both 
barr’ls of this old shotgun, an’ the fust 
one of you that makes a pass is dead 
sure to git his dose. Say, you feller, 
will you go along peaceable, or do you 
want to be tied?”’ 

“I am a gentleman,” responded East- 
man. ‘My father was a soldier, and 
your appearance would indicate that you 
yourself have seen service ?”’ 

“A good guess! I soldiered with 
Price from the fust,to the last.”’ 

“Very well! I'll accept and respect a 
parole until we get out of the swamps— 
or you can carry me out dead. Make 
your choice.” 

“‘Our course is due west,” replied the 
greybeard simply. ‘If you want to 
squirrel-shoot a little, jest swing off 
either way—but keep in sight. 

“You are going to Shaw’s?”’ 

“Fust.” 

“Then I will lead the way. You will 
guard me against accident?’”’—with a 
suspicious glance at Madden. 

“If thar’s one accident, thar'll be ¢wo,’’ 
said Askins dryly. ‘I don’t know why 
Madden has got it in for you, and I 
don’t care. This ain’t no time for set- 
tlin’ private rows. Jest you act white an’ 
I'll see that he das to.’* 

Guided by an occasional word of di- 
rection, Jack strode on through the 
tangled woods, half crazed with anger 
and the skame of the dilemma into 
which he had innocently fallen. In the 
rude code of the swamp dweller he who 
purloins his neighbor’s swine is rated 
more culpable than a murderer or a 
wife-beater. Circumstances may con- 
done any other offence, but hog stealing, 
never. More than once a dead man has 
been found in the woods beside a dead 
hog, but never yet was such a discovery 
made the cause of a judicial enquiry. 
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And Eastman had been caught in the 
act. No jury of woodsmen could be 
expected to acquit a man who claimed 
to have killed a 6-months-old shoat in 
mistake for a deer. It was idle to ex- 
pect it. And conviction meant at least 
two years of penal servitude. Grim and 
relentless as fate, Askins followed at his 
heels, wasting not a word until the high- 
lands were reached and the Shaw plan- 
tation lay before them. Then he stepped 
forward and laid his hand on Jack’s 
rifle. 

“We're out of the swamps.” 

“Take it,” replied Jack. “I shall not 
run or offer resistancé—to you. But I 
will not submit to*impertinence from 
your companion.” 

“In that case you kin tote your own 
load,” replied Askins. ‘This is my 
funeral, not Madden’s. If your pop-gun 
don’t keep him quiet, I’ll stand in on 
the game with my old to-bore. Rack 
ahead, sonny! Yander’s Shaw, on the 
verandy.” 

“We might call him out to the gate,” 
suggested Madden. 

The prisoner pretended not to hear. 
He lifted the latch, strode up the sanded 
walk, spoke briefly to the planter and 
passed on into the house. The younger 
Miss Shaw arose from the piano to greet 
him, and Jack placed the rifle in her 
hand. 

“Please keep this until I call for it, 
Miss Minnie,” he said. ‘These gentle- 
men at present have me under arrest on 
the charge of hog-stealing.” 

“A hog-thief! You?’ shrilled the 
planter’s sister, rushing from the kitch- 
en, her arms bared to the elbows and a 
great bowl of whipped eggs in her 
hands. ‘Oh, you poor dear! An’ it’s 
that fool of a Joe Askins that says it? 
Well, I'll never be sorry ag’in that I had 
sense enough to —”’ 

“T allus said you'd regret it, Sally,” 
chuckled the old stockman ; ‘‘ but you’ve 
been a pow’rful long time ownin’ to it. 
As for this young feller, if he is a friend 
of your’n, I’m sure sorry he’s in trouble ; 
but me an’ Madden found him with one 
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of my shoats, which he says he tuk fer 
a deer.” 

“There’s strong circumstantial evi- 
dence, I admit,” said Eastman. ‘But 
Madden should be the last man to dwell 
on that. Last night we shot at a fellow 
who fired our cabin boat, and I see that 
the gentleman has a buckshot hole in 
his hat.” 

Madden’s hand involuntarily flew to 
his head, but he dropped it again with a 
forced laugh. 

“Ah! I remember,” he said. ‘My 
little brother prides himself on his 
marksmanship, and I very foolishly 
threw my hat in the air for a target. I 
will hardly repeat the experiment.” 

“T don’t see the hole,” remarked 
Askins bluntly. ‘Looks to me as 
though some one had lied.” 

“Meaning myself,” smiled Eastman. 
“Mr. Madden merely swallowed the 
bait. And now, Mr. Askins, listen to 
me. I have told you the truth about 
this morning’s misadventure, and am 
willing to pay for my mistake—but not 
a cent more than the actual damage 
which resulted. If Madden desires to 
procure a warrant, let him do so. I 
will know how to meet his charges.” 

“Spite work—ev’ry bit of it,” ex- 
claimed the excited spinster. ‘I'd be 
ashamed of myself, Joe Askins, ter take 
up ag’in’ this boy. Don’t I tell ye I'll 
stan’ good fer ’im. Minnie, what d’ye 
mean by lettin’ ’em haul ’im off ter 
Searcy jail fer a measly little runt of a 
pig, that Joe prob’ly marked out’n some 
other feller’s bunch? He'd starve ter 
death afore spring, any way. Gimme 
that rifle, gal! I'll fight till I die afore 
Frank Madden shell have his way.” 
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“‘Mr. Eastman is perfectly safe, Aunt 
Sarah,” responded the girl quietly. “I 
think I can trust Uncle Joe—he is al- 
ways just, and very kind to me.” 

Travellers who penetrate the South- 
western backwoods are invariably im- 
pressed by the spirit of kinship which 
seems to include the entire white popu- 
lation in one vast family. Every person 
past middle age is “Uncle” or “Aunt” 
to their younger neighbors, and it is 
pathetically amusing to note how com- 
munities will still cling to this familiar 
form of address, even when disrupted 
by a deadly feud. The writer recalls a 
murder trial, in which a son of the ac- 
cused testified how “Uncle Pete Smith 
had been layin’ fer Pap, an’ Aunt ’Liza 
Baldwin rid over an’ said as how he’d 
better tote his gun.’ Yet the parties 
mentioned were of different clans and 
not of blood relationship. 

“Uncle Joe” rose with celerity to the 
situation. 

“T ain’t turnin’ him loose, Minnie,” 
said he. ‘It wouldn’t be jest to do it. 
But I’ll depitize you an’ Sally to take him 
in charge, to have an’ to hold, at your 
own responsibility and peril, until sech 
time as this court may direct. And 
may —”’ 

“Don't be a fool, Joe,” interrupted 
Miss Shaw, mercifully shielding the 
blushes of her niece. ‘This ain’t a 
hangin’ matter, an’ you never was no 
judge—not even of good eatin’; which 
explains why I am back’ard about askin’ 
ye to stay fer dinner. I see Frank Mad- 
den has gone off in a huff. Hadn’t you 
better foller?”’ 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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OF A RAZOR-BACK. 


By ROGER REED. 


T was my good fortune to be the runt 
of a family of thirteen, for I was 
early taught my own insignificance 

and, because of my very weakness, 
learned that one must sometimes con- 
tent himself with little in the midst of 
plenty. My numerous brothers and sis- 
ters treated me with small consideration, 
especially at meals, where I was sure to 
come last and fare but ill; and I am 
grieved to say that my mother set them 
an example of unkindness. Ours was a 
roving life with few halts for rest and re- 
freshment, save at night, and ofttimes 
has she routed me from my meager 
nourishment and given the signal for 
going on, while yet my ravenous ap- 
petite was not half appeased. The 
travelling was full difficult and rough for 
my tottering limbs; but, though I fre- 
quently fell far behind and pleaded loud 
and piteously that she should wait, or 
adopt a slower pace, that I might jour- 
ney on with the rest, she rarely gave 
heed beyond a grunted word of encour- 
agement. Poor mother! I think she 
loved me; but the care of a large family 
weighs on one so heavily, and in the 
early spring months it is full difficult to 
earn an honest livelihood. 

The great woods strétched around us 
on every side. Go where we might, we 
could not escape them. Steep, rocky 
slopes, where the pines and cedars shut 
out the sunshine; flat hill-tops, dotted 
with great oaks; narrow valleys, thick 
grown with bushes and briars, difficult 
to crawl through; but I still loved the 
hollows best, for there the earth was 
softer and I could dig down in it and 
find tender roots, and now and then a 
half-rotten acorn that some squirrel had 
buried and forgotten. We had a home 
beside a decaying log, with leaves 
heaped up for our bed; but it happened 


often that night overtook us so far away 
that we could not return to this snug re- 
treat, and then we would cuddle close 
to mother and lie and shiver till morn- 
ing. There were wolves in the woods, 
and panthers and bears and men and 
dogs, and we were fearful of every ani- 
mal larger than ourselves. But our 
mother, she was brave. I have seen her 
put more than one gfeat wolf to flight, 
and once she dashed at a bear that was 
chasing me through the scrub pines. 
She didn’t go quite to him; but he heard 
her teeth snapping and turned right 
around to meet her. Oh, how we little 
fellows ran! And she ran, too, but ina 
circle, and presently she was with us 
again and.the bear was gone. 

One day, when the grass was green 
and the sun shone warm, we waded ina 
little pond where there were a great 
many fish, which came to the top to 
breathe when we had muddied the water. 
We caught and ate them, and it was 
there I learned that a catfish has thorns 
which scratch one’s mouth and tongue 
if he is not very careful. The pool was 
too deep in its centre for me to wade; 
so I searched along the shore and 
presently found a great pike that had 
died and floated to land. That was a 
grand feast for me, and I ate until all 
the others grew tired of fishing and 
wandered away, so far that I never found 
them again. I ran and squealed until 
darkness came and I could hear the 
night sounds in the forest. Then I crept 
into a hollow tree and tried to sleep, 
though the solitude and loneliness 
chilled my heart like the touch of icy 
winds. A black snake tried to enter my 
retreat, but seemed frightened when he 
found it already occupied. An owl hoot- 
ed from the lower limbs, and presently a 
bear came along and tried to reach me 
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with his paw. I shrank far back, and 
the entrance was too small for his body: 
so he only snuffed and growled and 
went on. Next day I breakfasted on 
the remains of my fish and again tried 
to find mother or our bed of leaves by 
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place where two long bars of iron 
stretched either way farther than I could 
see. They lay on a nice, dry, bare ridge, 
but I saw that it was the runway of 
huge, snorting monsters that breathed 
fire and smoke. I fled when I saw the 








‘* But our mother, she was brave.’’ 





the log. I ran all. day and at night 
gave up the search in despair, for I was 
lost. The country I had reached was 
strange and new to me. There were no 
hills and valleys—nothing save a great 
flat region with thick bushes growing 
among the trees, and no trail save in one 


first one coming; but others followed, 
for I could hear them screaming with 
anger when they saw my tracks crossing 
their path. 

So I journeyed on till a river stopped 
me from going farther, and there I 
stayed, living on roots and berries, and 
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digging around old logs for lizards and 


bugs. There was danger on ever side, 
for the woods were full of wild beasts 
that hungered for my tender flesh, and, 
though I found others of my own kind, 
they were unsociable and would not let 
me stay in their company. And all the 
time I was growing larger and stronger, 
and in time knew the courage and inde- 
pendence that is born of strength. I 
would no longer run from ’coons and 
‘possums, and would even face a wild 
cat and dare him to approach closer to 
my short, sharp tusks. 

Autumn came and the nuts began to 
fall, and then I was happy. I had found 
company in the forests—two, a brother 
and sister, of my own age, but they were 
black, while my own bristles were white 
—and their ears were marked with 
notches as my mother’s had been, only 
in a different way. We were together 
for long weeks and I grew to love them 
well, though they were not wild as was 
I, but had once lived in a rail pen and 
loved to talk of the kind, generous man 
who brought them corn night and morn- 
ing, kept their trough filled with fresh 
water, and allowed them to wander into 
the woods when the rattle of falling nuts 
set them crazy to know a life of free- 
dom. Sometime, when the days grew 
colder, they would go back to those 
snug quarters, and they begged me to 
accompany them. I would not promise, 
for what I had seen of men had filled 
me with distrust. They seemed to never 
wander abroad without a savage dog at 
their heels, and generally a gun with 
which to kill any beast or bird that they 
might chance to find. So I kept my 
own counsel, determined, when the time 
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came, to lead my new friends so far 
away that there old home would never 
again be found. 

In the end my caution was justified. 
One morning, when the frost lay white 
on the earth, a horseman rode through 
the cane, strewing shelled corn on either 
side and calling to us and others of our 
kind to come and feast at his expense. 
My companions hurried to accept his in- 
vitation, but I was more cautious and 
kept well behind and out of view. The 
man had a gun across his saddle, and 
the squirrels hid from his sight, and a 
barred owl flitted from its perch as he 
rode beneath, hooting back a caution to 
all living creatures within hearing. How 
encouragingly that man spoke to my 
poor friends! but presently I saw him raise 
his gun and fire twice, and I knew that 
once again I was alone. This happened 
years ago, and since then my sole pur- 
pose in life is to keep as far away from 
Man as I may. Winter and summer I 
live in the deepest wilds where human 
foot never comes. I feast when food is 
plentiful; starve, when it is scarce. My 
life is a constant battle with the many 
dangers which hem me in; but I am 
content so long as I can fight with 
creatures as wild as myself, face to face 
and tooth to tooth. In such battles 
strength and courage count, and the 
wild boar is the King of the Swamps. 
The bear passes him by unchallenged; 
the panther turns from his trail; the 
vicious moccasin straightens his coil and 
flees at his approach. But Man is armed 
with sudden death. He strikes from a 
distance—coward like—and a 7-inch 
tusk is no match for his deadly rifle. 

Clarendon, Ark. 
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A Winter Night’s Tale. 
NUMBER of years ago Arthur 
B. and the writer, in company 
with two other shooting friends, 
had gone into our winter camp in 
northern Iowa, where we spent two 
months trapping and hunting. The 
first really heavy snow of the season 
had been falling all day. Charlie and 
Al W. had started off early to make 
their line of traps—intending to hunt 





E20 across the ridges on their way home 
Ps << on and pick up a deer if possible. When 
(Dr-William H. Steelep the early December night closed in 





they had not yet returned; but this 
did not worry us any, as they had been over the ground many times and were well 
acquainted with the country. More than likely they had followed a deer too far to 
get home and had put up with some settler for the night. About 10 o'clock we 
fixed the fire for the night and crawled into our bunk. Arthur was soon asleep 
and I was on the borders of Dreamland, when I heard the rattle of a farm wagon 
and the Yip-yip-yip of a pack of wolves, coming up the river road. I nudged 
Arthur. He listened a minute and said: “Yes; that is that drunken Swede com- 
ing home from town again—no danger of the wolves hurting him.” 

The road wound along the creek bank near our camp, between big stumps— 
some of which just barely cleared the wheels—and it was a wonder how he 
escaped them. The team was young and lively; he was giving them their head; 
and they were cutting a furious pace as they came tearing along over the frozen 
road. When nearly opposite our camp, there was a crash and we heard the team 
go flying up the road with the whiffletrees slapping against their legs. Arthur 
jumped out of bed, opened the tent flap and listened a few minutes: not a sound 
could be heard, save the snarling of the wolf pack. “Will,” said he, “get into your 
clothes and come on! That poor devil is probably stunned and those cowardly 
brutes will tear him to pieces before we can get to him.” 

__ The storm was clearing off. It was a beautiful winter's night, but we had no 
time to admire it. When about 100 yards from the snarling pack, we heard four 
sharp reports in quick succession. Then all was still. Turning a sharp bend in 
the creek, we came suddenly upon the scene. There stood our two partners with 
guns in hand, staring at the overturned wagon-box and a dead wolf; but no Swede 
was in sight. 

‘Where on earth is Ole?” said I to the boys, as we came up to them. 

“That is just what we are trying to decide,” said Al. 

“Boys,” I continued, “he was in the wagon, for we heard him singing, and I am 
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very sure, from the sound of his voice, 
that he was too full to get far away, and 
you were on the ground so soon after 
the smash that the wolves could not 
have made away with him.” 

“Look here, boys,” said Charlie; 
‘“‘when we came in sight, these sneaking 
wolves were gathered around the wagon- 
box and it may be he is under there.” 

The moon shone forth brightly from 
under a bank of clouds just as we tipped 
up the wagon bed. There lay poor 
Ole— apparently dead; his head in a 
pool of blood and the snow dyed crim- 
son all around him. Turning him over, 
I found an ugly scalp wound, but could 
discover no fracture. He was still alive; 
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so we got him on the hind-wheels of his 
wagon and took him to camp. We 
washed and dressed his wound and put 
in the rest of the night working over 
him. An hour before sun up he recov- 
ered consciousness, and from then on 
improved so rapidly that in the after- 
noon he was able to be moved home; 
but it was some time before he was able 
to go to town again. He was very 
thankful to us for saving his life, and 
well he might be; for if it had not been 
for the nearness of our camp and our 
ability to care for him, it would have 
been his last trip to town. 
Hastings, Nebraska, 


POLLY WARD—FLAGMAN. 


A TRUE STORY OF WESTERN RAILROADING. 


By ALBERT M. STRONG. 


NDER the spreading branches of 
a big elm tree that stood in front 
of a neat little cottage sat a young 
woman who was evidently in a very bad 
humor. Across a level stretch of prairie, 
toward the great engine house of the 
“Q.” railroad was striding a broad- 
shouldered young man, who, from the 
angry looks that followed him from un- 
der the big elm, was evidently the cause 
of the young lady’s anger. 

Was the cause ample? What girl 
who loves the gay whirl of the ball 
room, and who has, without recourse, 
been deprived of the anticipated enjoy- 
ment of a “Grand Ball’’—the initial one 
of the season, given by a railroad Broth- 
erhood, and herself a railroad girl—will 
deny. 

Joe Quinn, a promising young en- 
gineer on the “Q.,” had been “going 
with” Polly Ward, the round-house 
foreman’s daughter for—ages, it seemed 
to the girl—three years in fact; and 
now, on the eve of the Grand Annual 


Ball of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Firemen, he, with whom she had prom- 
ised to attend the function, and with 
whom she had for weeks before talked 
over the many possibilities of enjoyment 
embraced in the liberal programme, had 
come by the little cottage home and told 
her he could not go. 

“I’m called to go out on No. 4,” he 
said. ‘It’s my first chance on passen- 
ger, and I can’t afford to miss it. Our 
dance will have to wait.’’ And, with 
this, he picked up his dinner bucket and 
roll of overclothes and started for the 
shops. It was enough to vex a saint, 
thought Polly. 

Across the nearly half-mile of prairie 
the girl could see, faintly in the growing 
dusk, the black bulk of the big “ten- 
wheeler” her lover was to run that 
night. She could see the torches car- 


ried by Quinn and his fireman as they 
worked about the ponderous machine, 
getting it ready for the mad rush of the 
Finally, one by one, 


Chicago Limited. 
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the lights went up the gangway to the 
cab and went out; then came the clang 
of the engine bell, and, slowly at first, 
but with ever increasing speed, the en- 
gine backed out of the turn-table track 
and was away to the city to take up its 
burden for the night. 

Polly, well nigh crying over her dis- 
appointment, had just risen to go to the 
house, when her attention was attracted 
by the sound of voices on the walk be- 
yond the fence. 

“Come on, Ben! we’ll have to hustle 
if we get to Rock Creek bridge in time. 
That’s Quinn with the 212, backing 
down for his train now.” 

“But here, Tom! I don’t half like 
this wrecking idea. It’s murder if we’re 
caught. Why can’t we flag her and 
then cut off the express car and hold up 
the messenger for his safe? There’s six 
of us and only the expressman, en- 
gineer and fireman against us.” 

“Tt’s too late to change it, now. The 
boys have the ties in the trestle already 
—and, any way, it’s the surest go. Af- 
ter the tumble they'll get, nobody will 
be watching much, and we can sneak 
the safe into the woods easy. Maybe 
we can pick up a little more—helping 
out the people in the wreck. Come 
on!” And with this the pair started 
off down the street in the direction of 
the railroad. 

All her life Polly had lived among 
railroad people, and with such associa- 
tions it is small wonder that she grasped 
instantly the meaning of this talk. They 
were going to wreck and rob No. 4. 


* * * * * * 


Leaving the city of J , the QO. 
road runs almost due south for nearly 
two miles, and then makes a great curve 
around to the east. In the inner radius 
of this curve the company had built the 
big terminal switching yards, and, a lit- 
tle farther back, the engine houses and 
Shops. Still farther back, nearly half a 
mile, they had laid out a little town for 
the employés. On the street nearest the 
shops was the home of the Wards, and 
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this street crossed the main line less 
than half a mile from the house—just 
at the top of the short but heavy grade 
that led down to Rock Creek. Polly 
knew the place well. Many a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon, in the summer just 
passed, had the big engineer taken the 
little maid for a walk, and a favorite trip 
with Polly had been to Rock Creek, 
where the golden rod grew so thick and 
there were such lovely ferns. 

Almost paralyzed by the deadly im- 
port of the awful news she had over- 
heard, she stopped for a moment to 
think how she might save Joe. She 
was alone in the house and no messen- 
ger was available—her father having 
gone to the city immediately after his 
supper. While she studied the situation, 
the little clock in the hall chimed the 
quarter past eight, and at eight thirty 
No. 4 was due to leave J . She had 
no time to go across to the engine 
house, find some one trustworthy, tell 
her story, and still have time enough for 
them to cross the great yards—at this 
season of the year always crowded with 
cars—to flag No. 4. 

“To flag No. 4!” 
was an inspiration. 

Only a few evenings past she had 
given a little lawn party, and Joe and 
her father (with the railroader’s inherent 
love of light and color) had brought 
over from the shops a lot of lanterns— 
white, blue, green and red—to hang in 
the trees, and they were still in the hall, 
awaiting their return to the store-room. 

“TI can do it! I know I can!” cried 
Polly as she ran to the house, and in a 
moment more she was on her knees be- 
side the pile of lanterns, holding first 
one, then another, between her eyes and 
the big arc light at the shops, seeking 
for what she wanted—a red one. It 
was soon found, and then a run to the 
kitchen for matches, with which to light 
it. A moment later a little woman in a 
cloud of crimson light was flying down 
the road toward the crossing. 

* * * * * * 


Down at the depot, in the city, Quinn 





The very thought 
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had stopped his engine outside the build- 
ing, and, with torch and oil-can, was 
once more inspecting the machinery, to 
see that everything was all right. 

“Oh, Joe!” calls Murphy, the fire- 
man. “Did ye cut out th’ driver 
brake ?”’ 

“No indeed, Mike. Is it out?” 

“Sure, Joe; an’ th’ connection’s gone, 
too.” 

“Well, maybe we won’t need it. If 
we do, she’s got a mighty good lever 
and a hundred and eighty pounds of 
steam, and I guess that'll do. I wonder 
where 4 is? She’s eight minutes late 
now.” 

While he was speaking, a messenger 
boy from the Superintendent’s office 
came out of the depot and handed 
Quinn a slip of white paper. As he 
read it, he softly whistled: ‘Say, Mike! 
No. 4’s 30 minutes late now, and the 
Old Man says we’ve got to make it up 
over this division.”’ 

“Shure, the 212’ll do it, if any of ’em 
will. I'll kape ’er hot an’ you wheel 
’em.”’ 

Quinn, still on the ground, had looked 
impatiently at his watch for the twen- 
tieth time, when, suddenly, from the 
other end a brilliant white light shot 
into the great station, and, with much 
grinding of wheels and hiss of escaping 
steam, the long train stopped. No. 4 
was “in.” 

A few minutes later the 212 had 
backed down against the cars; the coup- 
ling had snapped into pace ; and Quinn, 
standing in the gangway, was awaiting 
the coming of the conductor. He was 
soon on hand with a lot of “Orders.” 
They were read and compared, so that 
each fully understood their meaning, and 
then the conductor said: ‘Get a move 
on you, Quinn. The Old Man’s raising 
Cain ’cause I lost 30 minutes at Bark- 
ers; says I’ve got to make it up or he'll 
fire me. A-a-a-all A-board! Let her 
go, pard.”’ 

Slowly at first, through the network 
of switching and storage tracks, watch- 
ng with keen eyes the little vari-colored 


lights on the switch targets, Joe dragged 
the heavy train—his body half out of 
the little cab window and the close-fit- 
ting black cap pulled well down to 
shade his eyes. With his hand on the 
throttle lever, Quinn was beginning to 
feel the sharp, nervous exhilaration that, 
no matter how long he has driven the 
iron horse, always comes to the engineer 
when he feels himself the master and 
care-taker of a “‘first-class train.” As 
he approached the eastern end of the 
long yards and saw the last semaphore 
lights set at ‘‘safety,” he gave the throt- 
tle a light pull, and, under the increased 
pressure, the big engine, pulsing and 
throbbing with its gfeat power, rapidly 
increased the speed of the train. 
* * * * * * 

Polly reached the crossing safely; 
stopped between the rails and looked 
back towards the shops, but could see 
no sign of the coming train. With her 
nerves at their highest tension and al- 
most crazy with the thought that she 
might be too late, she did not know 
what to do. Then, from the distance, 
came the low, rumbling roar of the 
wheels on their iron path; a light is 
dancing on the polished steel rails away 
out beyond the end of the straight line; 
and in a moment more the great electric 
headlight rushes into view. In a single 
bound Polly’s spirits rose from black 
despair to greatest joy. She was in 
time. 

Then, just as the hoarse roar of the 
duplex whistle broke the calm night 
quiet with its warning for the “crossing 
at grade,” less than 80 rods away, she 
looked at her lantern to see that all was 
right and was almost paralyzed with 
horror to find it had gone out. A little 
glowing coal still on the wick told its 
own story. It was out of oil. 

“God help me! What shall I do?” 
then, like a vision, almost as clearly as 
if she had seen the very incident, came 
the recollection of a little story, told in 
an idle moment by her engineer lover. 

* * * * * * 


They were sitting on the shady porch 
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one summer afternoon—Polly sewing 
and Joe lounging on the steps at her 
feet—when her loving eyes discovered a 
little scar, only a faint line now, on his 
forehead. 

“What did that, Jce?” she asked, as 
she pushed back the heavy hair, that 
she might see it more distinctly. 


old passenger engine—too light for pas- 
senger work any more and not big 
enough to pull freight. So the best I 
ever got was a construction train or 
some light ‘specials.’ It was on one of 
those specials that I got that scar. 

‘“‘T had been out all day with two offi- 
cers’ cars, going over the line on inspec- 
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‘* When she came to, she was in Joe’s arms; a little knot of passengers were standing around ; 
and a blue and gold conductor was eying her with great disfavor.” 





“Oh! a brakeman out on the Central 
Branch. Hit me with a lantern.” 

“Why, Joe! Were you fighting?” 

“Certainly not, my dear. You see, it 
was this way. I was running a little 





tion, and when we got to E that 
night they decided that they must get 
right back. It was already dark and 
had commenced to rain and the night 
was as black as —”’ 
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“ Joe ! ” 

“Well, so black you couldn’t see two 
rods ahead of the engine. When I 
went to light my headlight (one of the 
old-fashioned kind) I found the chimney 
broken, and, as I didn’t have another, I 
lit a white lantern and put it inside the 
reflector. It wasn’t much good as a 
headlight, but it would let any one 
ahead of us know that we were coming. 

“At 7 o'clock I got a ‘right of track’ 
order and started. I was tired out and 
wanted to get home quick, so I pounded 
that old machine for nearly 50 miles an 
hour. I made over 100 miles and was 
only about 20 from the end of the run, 
when a lantern came through the front 
cab window and hit me in the face. 

“It happened this way. A freight 
train, running ahead of us, had broken 
down. The conductor had sent out his 
flag all right, but the brakeman, running 
back over the wet and muddy track, 
slipped and fell—putting out both his 
lanterns. He had matches, but he was 
wet through and they were soaked. He 
started to go back to the train, to light 
up again, when he heard me whistle, 
and he knew he had no time to waste; 
so he started and ran towards me, got as 
far as he could, and then, standing be 
side the track, fired his red lamp through 
the cab window. I reversed my engine 
and set the air brake. She skated along 
a little way and then stopped with a 
sudden jar. When I got out of the 
cab, I found she had pokgd her nose un- 
der the hind end of a caboose. If it 
hadn’t a-been for that bright ‘brakie’ 
and his quick wit, I’d a-split that train 
wide open, and you'd probably have 
some other fellow in tow now.” 


* * * * * * 


On the engine, Quinn, as soon as he 
was on the straight track, saw some one 
on the crossing; a few seconds brought 
him near enough to see who it was; 
and, knowing well that it was no small 
matter that brought his little sweetheart 
there at that hour, he shut off the steam 
and prepared to stop. Then, as he 
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realized that the swiftly moving train 
would overrun the crossing, and, seeing 
the lantern in Polly’s hand, he slipped 
out from behind the reverse lever and 
got down on the step, prepared to get 
off at the crossing—telling Murphy as 
he did so, “Stop as quick as you can, 
and back up for me.” 

Murphy had hardly straightened up 
on the foot-board, when there came a 
crash of broken glass and a heavy ob- 
ject struck him on the shoulder. 

“Howly shmoke! Pfwhat’s that?” A 
glance at the bent frame and broken red 
glass, lying in the light of the open door 
of the fire-box, told him, and the reverse 
lever of the powerful engine went back 
with a jump; a stream of sand was 
pouring on the rail ’neath the big driv- 
ing wheels, and the little Irishman at the 
throttle was throwing all the mighty 
power of nearly two hundred pounds 
of steam against the train. 

Quinn, hearing the crash of the brok- 
en glass, took desperate chances as the 
engine passed the crossing, and jumped. 
The speed was still so great that he 
could not keep his feet, but, after a roll 
in the ditch, he got up uninjured and 
ran back, to find Polly lying on the 
crossing, dangerously near the cruel 
wheels, in a dead faint. When she came 
to, she was in Joe’s arms; a little knot 
of passengers were standing around; 
and a blue and gold conductor was 
eying her with great disfavor. 

Her story was soon told, and as the 
proud fireman escorted her back to her 
home, Joe, with the engine alone, her 
tender crowded with a hastily recruited 
posse of armed men, led by a burly ex- 
press messenger who carried a wicked- 
looking “riot gun,” slipped down the 
hill to Rock Creek bridge. 

They found a mass of ties and pieces 
of railroad iron wedged into the timbers 
of the bridge, that would, inevitably, 
have thrown the train to the rocks be- 
low; but no trace of the robbers was 
found, except the little fire behind the 
bushes, where they had gathered while 
waiting for their awful harvest. 
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What became of Polly? Well, the 
story would end right only in one way. 
She married the man whom her quick 
wit had saved, and today she is living 
in Chicago in a neat little home—a pres- 
ent from the railroad, the express com- 


sticks to her claim that the most beauti- 
ful wedding present she had was a mas- 
sive shield of solid gold, bearing on one 
side the crossed red and green flags— 
the emblem of the Brotherhood of Rail- 








way Trainmen—and on the other, just 
three words: 

“Potty WARD—FLAGMAN.” 

Chicago, Illinois. 


pany and a lot of grateful passengers. 
Joe is very proud of his cottage home, 
and so, too, is his wife; but she still 


A BALLAD OF THE HILLS. 
By HILTON R. GREER. 


When the stinging sleet and the hurtling hail 
Slant sharp on the misty pane, 
It were best to bide, while the storms assail, 
Close-housed from the wind and rain. 
But whenever young April bestirs again 
And the blood of the Spring-time thrills, 
It’s hey and away from the walled domain 
And it’s Ho! for the chanting hills! 


When the mind grows cramped in the city’s pale, 
And sick of the stress and strain, 

And one longs to turn from the beaten trail 
To the grass grown paths again; 

When the poor parched soul is a-thirst to drain 
The draught that the dawn distills— 

It’s hey and away from the poignant pain 
And it’s Ho! for the chanting hills! 


There is pleasure, I ween, in the sheltered vale 
Where the robins nest in the grain; 

There’s a dear delight in a summer sail, 
Or a soul-stirring race on the plain. 

But up where the pines sing a wild refrain 
There were rest from a thousand ills, 

So it’s hey and away from the mart and the main 
And it’s Ho! for the chanting hills! 
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Let him struggle and strive in the strife for gain, 
Let him stifle his soul, who wills; 
But it’s hey and away from the woes that enchain, 
And it’s Ho! for the chanting hills! 
Pittsburg, Texas. 











BEES AND BEE KEEPING. 





Bee keeping has been called the 
Poetry of Agriculture. Even the most 
humble and commonplace apiary has 
about it a touch of the picturesque; 
while the modern apiary, with its white 
lines dotting a shady lawn, in semblance 
of a miniature village, forms a picture 
upon which the eye loves to linger. To 
stand in such an apiary at mid-day, 
when the nectar all but drips from the 
fragrant, golden blossoms of the linden, 
and watch the bees as they leave their 
hives with quick, upward sweeps, and 
return so heavily laden that many fall 
short of the entrance, rest a moment, 
and then crawl wearily in; to find each 
breath actually redolent with the aroma 
of newly gathered honey; to look up 
and see, clearly outlined against the blue 
sky, an intricate, mazy network of dark, 
circling lines drawn by the busy work- 
ers as they eagerly go and come; to 
listen to the music fromthe myriads of 
tiny wings; to thus stand, and gaze, and 
listen, is to have come stealing over one 
a sudden awakening interest in all that 
pertains to bee life and bee culture. 

Then there is the exhilaration of 
swarming time, when hive after hive, be- 
coming filled to overflowing, pours forth 
its countless throng of busy workers, 
eager for the one holiday of their lives. 
How they circle, and whirl, and gyrate 
—filling the air with that peculiar, cut- 
ting ‘“‘swarming note,” so quickly rec- 
ognized by every practiced ear, and, at 
last, hanging themselves up in a great, 
golden-brown cluster upon the branch 


of some neighboring tree, ready to be 
gathered in by the apiarist and furnished 
a new home, in which to build their 
dainty white combs, and fill them with 
honey gathered from the flowers. And 
when the bees have enjoyed their last 
autumnal flight, and been snuggled 
away in the cellar for their long winter’s 
nap, if one steps into their retreat and 
quietly listens, there comes to the ear a 
faint, soft murmur of content that can 
be compared only to the whisperings of 
the wind at midnight in the tops of tall 
pines. 

But bee keeping could never have be- 
come the pleasant and profitable pursuit 
that it now is had it not been for the 
discovery that smoke will frighten bees 
into submission. 

It had no sooner become possible to 
handle bees with but little danger from 
their stings, than the spirit of apicultural 
invention was awakened: and the first 
achievement in this direction was the 
most important of which modern bee 
culture can boast—that of the movable 
comb hive. Ifa swarm of bees is hived 
in a box or a barrel or the straw “‘skep” 
of our grandfather’s days, or in any 
similar receptacle, and the bees left to 
follow their own will, the combs are 
usually built in a crooked, irregular 
manner—often extending in several dif- 
ferent directions, while they are neces- 
sarily attached to.the roof and walls of 
the hive. If anything goes wrong with 
a colony in such a hive, it is impossible 
to learn and remedy the trouble, because 
the combs cannot be removed for ex- 
amination. In a movable comb hive 
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each comb is built straight and true in- 
side a frame of wood, which can be re- 
moved from the hive at pleasure. The 
frames are placed side by side, about an 
inch and a half apart from centre to 
centre, and hang from the projecting 
ends of the top bars that rest in rabbets 
cut in the upper inside edges of two 
opposite sides of the hive. The frames 
neither touch one another nor the sides 
of the hive—what is termed a “bee- 
space” being left between the frames 
and between them and the sides, bottom, 
and cover of the hive. About five- 
sixteenths of an inch is called a “bee- 
space,” because that is the only sized 
space that bees will leave unoccupied. 
If a larger space were left it would be 
filled with comb, while a smaller space 
would lead the bees to stick the frames 
fast with propolis—a resinous, gummy 
glue with which they try to fill any 
crack or crevice through which they 
cannot pass. In either case the mov- 
able character of the combs would be 
destroyed. 

Unless there were inducements to the 
contrary, bees would build their combs 
indiscriminately, even in a movable comb 
hive; but, by attaching a V-shaped strip 
of wood to the under side of the top 
bar of each frame, advantage was taken 
of the fact that bees delight to begin 
comb-building upon some sharp edge. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the lower 
edges of the V-shaped pieces were coat- 
ed with bees-wax. Another plan was 
that of cutting up ordinary comb into 
narrow strips, and then fastening a strip 
to the lower side of each top bar. In- 
stead of cutting up comb for this pur- 
pose, beekeepers now use narrow strips 
of “comb foundation,” the nature of 
which will be explained later. Follow- 
ing these guides, the bees begin comb- 
building straight and true inside of each 
frame, and, once a comb is begun, it is 
built straight down to the bottom of the 
frame. With a movable comb hive 
there is no necessity for brimstoning the 
bees, as the removal of combs of honey 
becomes the easiest thing imaginable; 
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or, if a colony is found lacking in stores, 
it can be given a comb of honey taken 
from some hive that has plenty and to 
spare. If a beekeeper wishes, he can 
divide his colonies—thus increasing his 
stock artificially, instead of waiting and 
watching for the bees to swarm natural- 
ly. If a colony loses its queen, or 
meets with any other misfortune, the 
nature of the trouble can be learned and 
remedied. There are many questions of 
importance practically, as well as those 
of simply an interesting character, that 
could be settled satisfactorily only when 
the movable comb hive laid bare the se- 
crets of the hive—allowing man to turn 
one more page in the Book of Nature. 
At the height of the working season, 
a comb removed from the centre of a 
prosperous colony will have a strip of 
sealed honey just below the top bar of 
the frame. Below the honey, part of 
the cells may be open; some of them 
are filled with honey; others will con- 
tain tiny eggs not much larger than a 
period in this print; and in others the 
eggs will have hatched into pearly-white 
larve, and the nurse-bees may be seen 
supplying them with food. But a large 
share of the cells will be sealed over 
with a greyish-brown, papery-looking 
covering. The majority of the cells 
sealed in this manner have their cap- 
pings level with the surface of the 
comb; but it is likely that a few larger 
cells will be seen, the cappings of which 
are conical, reminding one of a lot of 
bullets laidon a board. The latter con- 
tain full-grown drone larve that have 
been given their last “feed,” and then 
sealed over and left to undergo those 
wonderful transformations that finally 
result in the perfect insect; the former 
contain worker-brood that has reached 
a similar stage in development. It is 
quite likely that, somewhere on the 
comb, the sealed brood will have de- 
veloped into perfect insects, and that 
they may be seen gnawing away the 
cappings and emerging, soft and downy 
—reminding one, for all the world, of 
newly-hatched chickens. If the bees 
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are making preparations for swarming, 
there may be seen in process of con- 
struction upon the edge or some in- 
equality of the comb a few cells that, 
upon their completion, will bear a close 
resemblance to so many peanuts. These 
are the queen cells. 

Before bees swarm they build from 5 
to 15 or 20 queen cells. When the first 
queen cell is capped over the swarm is- 
sues, accompanied by the old queen. In 
about eight days the young queens be- 
gin to emerge from their cells, and the 
first one to hatch leaves the hive, accom- 
panied by a second swarm. The next 
queen that hatches destroys the remain- 
ing cells and thus becomes queen of the 
hive, or else she leaves with a third 
swarm, allowing the queens that are 
then hatching to decide which shall be- 
come the “mother bee” of the colony 
by engaging in royal combats—thus 
illustrating the law of the survival of 
the fittest. Good queens are to the 
apiarist what blooded dogs are to the 
sportsman, with the additional advant- 
age that results are more quickly ob- 
tained. A queen bee can be mother, 
grandmother, great-grandmother and 
great-great-grandmother all within the 
short period of 100 days. 

As much has been written regarding 
the desirability of bee keeping as a vo- 
cation for women, it is worthy of re- 
mark that no branch of bee culture re- 
quires so little outlay of physical 
strength as that of queen rearing. The 
attention required is “almost constant, 
but there is no heavy lifting, as in the 
raising of honey; while the profits are 
about the same from an equal number 
of colonies—perhaps a little more cer- 
tain, as there is not so much dependence 
on the honey flow. Probably the most 
extensive queen breeder in the world is 
a woman living in Texas. 

In a large apiary, when the workers 
are busy with a good honey flow, their 
united humming is loud enough to ren- 
der ordinary conversation indistinct at a 
distance of 20 feet. At 1 or 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon an added note is heard 
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—full, rich, sonorous. It comes from 
the wings of the big, boisterous, rollick- 
ing drones. These gentlemanly fellows 
are brought into existence at the begin- 
ning of the honey season, and, as long 
as allowed to live, lead a life of idle- 
ness, They will not even sting; but 
they are to be excused for this, however, 
as they have no stings. When the honey 
season is over and no more queens are 
to be reared, these unfortunate creatures 
are ruthlessly driven from the hive by 
the workers and allowed to perish. 

A colony of bees is made up of three 
distinct classes: one perfect female—the 
queen; and, in the working season, a 
few hundred dones or males; but the 
great mass of the community consists of 
undeveloped females—the common, 
worker bees—who perform all the labors 
of the hive except that of egg laying; 
they gather the nectar, pollen, and pro- 
polis, bring water when it is needed, 
secrete the wax, build the comb, feed 
the brood, and defend the hive. 

The sting is, of course, a bee’s only 
weapon. It is not the single spear that 
it appears to the naked eye, but consists 
of three prongs, each beautifully grooved 
into the others—thus forming a sort of 
tube, through which flows the poison 
from the sac to which the sting is at- 
tached. As soon as the point of the 
sting enters the flesh, two of the prongs, 
which are barbed, begin to work for- 
ward, alternately. When one has been 
thrust forward, its barbs catch in the 
flesh and hold while the other is being 
thrust forward, and this motion, which 
also pumps the poison from the poison 
sac, is continued until the sting has 
penetrated to its full length. The sting, 
accompanied by its appendages, is al- 
most invariably torn from the bee, and 
remains in the flesh of the unfortunate 
victim. Unfortunate bee, too—as the 
loss of its sting is eventually followed 
by death. Hence, it can be said that a 
bee literally defends its home with its 
life. It is also well to remember that a 
bee seldom uses its sting except in de- 
fence of its home. Out in the fields, 
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flitting from flower to flower, a bee is 
the most harmless creature in existence. 
If one strays into a building, there is no 
danger that it will sting the inmates: its 
only thought is to again find its way 
out. If a sting is received, it should be 
removed as soon as possible, as the 
longer it remains the greater the amount 
of poison absorbed. It is also important 
that the removal be performed in a 
proper manner. Grasping the poison 
sac and sting between the thumb and 
finger, presses out into the wound still 
more poison. A sting should be re- 
moved by a scraping movement, such as 
can be given by the finger nail. There 
is such a thing as being stung so much 
that the system becomes habituated to 
the poison. A professional bee keeper 
pays little attention to the occasional 
sting that is received, simply scraping it 
out and going on with his work. Being 
stung has frequently relieved certain 
forms of rheumatism, paralysis, and 
dropsy; in fact, apis melifica (a remedial 
agent made from bee sting poison) is an 
efficacious remedy in treating certain 
dropsical conditions. 

Robbing the bees of their stings is 
usually done by boys or girls who are 
accustomed to handling bees. A colony 
is smoked until the bees are subdued; 
then a comb with the adhering bees is 
removed and carried to some secluded 
spot, and the bees caught, one by one, 
between the thumb and forefinger, slight- 
ly pressed until the sting is thrust out, 
when it is grasped with a pair of small 
tweezers, pulled out, and dropped into a 
wide-mouthed bottle partly filled with 
granulated sugar. Three dollars per 
thousand is the price paid for bee stings, 
and an expert can extract them at the 
rate of five hundred an hour; but the 
price is none too high, considering the 
fact that the work cannot be pursued 
very long at a time, on account of a 
peculiar sickness that usually results 
from the smeil of the poison. The 
stings are, of course, an unpleasant 
feature of bee keeping; but there is not 
an apiarist who would wish that his bees 
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were stingless, as their product is so 

tempting that, were it not for the stings, 

pilfering would cause great loss. 
Waynesboro, Va, FRANK H.SwWEET. 


a 


A HUMAN HEADED MONKEY. 

Afar in the wild jungles along the 
Orinoco River, in Venezuela, science 
has been prying about and has dis- 
covered a monkey possessing a skull 
almost exactly like that of a man. The 
animal is dark grey in color and has a 
long, prehensile tail. It has been named 
the “woolly monkey.” The skull of 
this simian curiosity from the forests of 
the Orinoco is wonderfully like that of a 
man, and that is just what makes the 
find of great importance; for, as Prof. 
F. A. Lucas has shown us, the skulls of 
monkeys are quite unlike human skulls, 
But the skull of this new-found variety 
bears a very close similarity to its hu- 
man prototype. The forehead is well 
shaped and rather high, and the whole 
shape of the head is such as to suggest 
a fairly good mind organ—the projec- 
tion of the jaw being hardly more than 
is found in some types of the human 
race; the contour shows a marked simi- 
larity and smoothness of surface, lack- 
ing the bony character commonly found 
in the skulls of monkeys. Even the 
teeth are strangely humanlike in shape 
and arrangement, the canine teeth being 
rather small, like man’s. In short, the 
skull of the woolly monkey bears a 
strong superficial resemblance to the 
average human skull; but probably the 
most remarkable point is the size of the 
brain-pan. The brain of this monkey is 
as large, in proportion to the animal’s 
size, as the brain of a human being. 

All monkeys are smart, and rank 
next to man among the lower animals 
in point of intelligence. But, strangely 
enough, the woolly monkey is not es- 
pecially clever, and is not distinguished 
by any exceptional mental endowment. 
Examination of the animal’s brain 
showed that it did not contain nearly so 
much grey matter as does the human 
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brain, and was comparatively smooth by 
reason of the absence of the elaborate 
convolutions which characterize the hu- 
man brain. In monkeys, as well as in 
man, the part of the brain that does the 
thinking is in the front and upper part 
of the skull, and is known as the cere- 
brum. The part behind and beneath 
regulates the vital functions, and gov- 
erns sight, smell, taste, locomotion and 
the bodily activities generally. This 
latter portion is much more highly de- 
veloped in the monkey than in the man. 

It may be painful to the delicate sen- 
sibilities of some people to be obliged to 
acknowledge that the monkey is their 
superior in anything; yet Jocko’s su- 
periority in some things cannot be 
denied. For example, a woolly monkey 
from the Venezuelian forests is greatly 
more active in a physical way than the 
most athletic man, and it can endure far 
greater fatigue. Its sense of smell is 
keener; it hears better and its eyesight 
is sharper; and, last but not least, it 
possesses in effect five hands — being 
able to use its feet as such, while its 
prehensile tail serves as a fifth. 

Speaking of the gorilla, Professor 
Thorndike says: “In its general physi- 
cal make-up, the gorilla most nearly 
resembles man, and one of the minor 
points of likeness is the ear, which in 
the gigantic anthropoid of the Baboon 
forests possesses a lobe like ours.” This 
is not found in any of the other man- 
like apes. All of the apes have eye 
teeth that project like a dog’s, and 
which are used as weapons. Many 
scientists believe that the eye teeth in 
human beings are mere survivals of 
tusks which were used as weapons by 
our apelike ancestors. A sneer exposes 
these “weapons,” and is the reproduc- 
tion of an old-time snarl. 

The largest monkey skull is that of 
the gorilla, but its great size is due 
principally to the over-development of 
the face—particularly the jaw—and to 
the great ridges of bone which over- 
hang the eye sockets and project from 
the upper part of the skull. The busi- 
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ness of this animal is fighting and bit- 
ing, and not thinking; therefore, it is 
not surprising to find that the brain of a 
gorilla is actually very small in propor- 
tion to the size of the animal and its 
enormous skull. 

The gorilla, orang-outang, and even 
the chimpanzee (which is reputed to be 
the most intelligent of all monkeys) 
have no chin; in fact, the only species 
of monkey that possesses a chin is the 
Siamang gibbon of Asia. The chin is 
one of the distinctive features of the 
human skull, and the nose is another. 
With one exception, the only monkey 
possessing a real nose is the Hoolock- 
gibbon. The nose of this ape is slight- 
ly aquiline and somewhat resembles the 
human nose; the exception mentioned 
is the proboscis monkey of the island 
of Borneo, which possesses such a large 
nose that it is really a freak. The chim- 
panzee and the orang-outang have no 
nose and the gorilla’s is only a mere 
attempt at one. 

The shape of a monkey’s skull tells 
with a fair degree of accuracy the moral 
character of the possessor. Where the 
bones of the face and jaw are highly 
developed and the brain case relatively 
small, the animal is sure to be stubborn, 
brutish and ferocious. The gorilla is a 
notable example. In tropical America 
most of the monkeys have long tails, 
small faces, and large brain cases, and 
are of a tractable and mild disposition, 
with an inclination to tease rather than 
brutality. The ‘dog faced” ape, com- 
mon in North Africa, has a skull of the 
most brutal type and is notorious for its 
untamable and savage character, joined 
to a cunning that seems almost diabolical. 

Among the great manlike apes, the 
orang (found in Borneo and Sumatra) 
possesses the most humanlike brain; 
and yet the brain of an orang does not 
weigh quite as much as the brain of 
the smallest chimpanzee—though the 
former is a creature as large as a man. 

The monkey constitutes with man a 
separate mental genus, and occupies 
mentally an intermediate position be- 
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tween the human species and mammals 
in general. Kinship with man is shown 
as much in monkeys’ minds as in their 
physical likeness to man. A monkey 
will notice a button on your coat six 
feet away; this power of clear, detailed 
vision is absent in dogs, cats and nearly 
all other animals, and is a most impor- 
tant possession of man: and this power 
of detailed vision is universally recog- 
nized as the most intellectual of the 
senses. As has been shown, the shape 
of a monkey’s skull, irrespective of 
species, is quite unlike the human skull ; 
so that this recent find of the Venezue- 
lian monkey with the humanlike skull 
must prove of great interest to zoolog- 
ists in general. 
Morris Browninc RICE. 





THE BLUE JAY. 

The bird family Cor- 
vide is a large one and 
widely distributed, hav- 
ing representatives ev- 
erywhere throughout the 
known world. The 
ravens, rooks, jackdaws, 
magpies and crows are 
branches of this family. 
And the jays, of which 
there are a number of 
species, constitute an- 
other branch. 

The blue jay (Cyan- 
ocitta cristata) is common throughout 
eastern North America, from the Gulf 
to the far North and west to the Plains. 
Generally speaking, they are resident 
wherever found. 

Being very hardy and omnivorous, 
some individuals are found in most 
‘ localities at all seasons; therefore, they 
are commonly considered non-migra- 
tory; yet, aside from their local wander- 
ings in search of food, there is a decided 
spring and fall migratory movement of 
the bulk. He is strictly arboreal in 
habits: though he often comes down to 
the ground, he seldom leaves the cover 
of the woods. Among the trees his 


movements are quick and graceful, but 
his wings are unfitted for extended flight. 
In this locality nest building begins the 
last week in April. A dense tree is 
usually chosen and the nest placed up 
high against the body of the tree or in 
the fork of large branches. Quite a 
variety of materials enters into its forma- 
tion. It is composed externally of twigs, 
weed stems, corn husks, rags, paper, etc., 
cemented together with mud and lined 
with rootlets. The eggs, 4 to 6 in num- 
ber, are a dull olive color, thickly spotted 
with brown. 

The blue jay is sagacious and intelli- 
gent, has a variety of notes of his own 
and is gifted with the power of imitating 
others. Sometimes, while uttering his 
notes, he bobs up and down and dances 
about in a ridiculous manner. In the 
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THE BLUE JAY. 


selection of food he is not at all choice, 
subsisting on acorns and other mast, 
corn, berries, fruit, insects, refuse from 
the kitchen—in fact, hardly anything 
seems to come amiss. His coat is a 


’ brilliant blue above and greyish below; 


tail and wings barred with black and 
tipped with pure white. He wears a 
black collar and his head is ornamented 
with a crest which he raises and de- 
presses at pleasure. Now, if fine feathers 
make fine birds, the blue jay is entitled 
to a high place in our esteem; for his 
plumage is all that could be desired in 
that line; but if we judge him from a 
moral standpoint, then he is found to be 
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sadly lacking. His weakness for the 
eggs and young of other birds has 
brought his name into ill repute. He 
is undoubtedly a rascal, a cowardly 
sneak thief,a robber and a murderer, 
and yet withal a very entertaining rogue. 

I witnessed an extremely amusing ex- 
hibition of his knavery a short time ago. 
One afternoon, upon investigating an un- 
usual commotion among the birds, I 
found that a robin had a jay down on 
the ground, under the tree that con- 
tained the robin’s nest, and was in the 
act of punishing him; and I have not a 
doubt that he richly deserved all that he 
got. The terrified jay rent the air with 
loud shrieks, and was glad to make his 
escape at the first opportunity. Flying 
to a neighboring tree, he re-arranged his 
ruffled coat, and then began mocking 
his chastiser. “Cheer up! cheer up!” 
the droll fellow said—imitating the in- 
tonation of the robin to perfection. 
When on a marauding expedition he is 
very wary, gliding silently and stealthily 
through the foliage. His depredations 
are usually committed in the absence of 
the parent birds from their home. 
Should the offender be caught in the 
act and pounced. upon by the outraged 
owner, he takes his departure, scream- 
ing with terror. Although lacking vir- 
tues that endear so many other birds to 
our hearts, the blue jays still have com- 
mendable qualities. 

Notwithstanding the cowardice that 
characterizes their actians while on their 
predatory excursions, they defend their 
own home quite bravely. When the 
nest is approached, they show their dis- 
pleasure and anxiety by dashing boldly 
into the face of the intruder and making 
the air resound with vociferous cries. 
The female is a faithful housekeeper and 
will almost allow herself to be touched 
before leaving her treasures; and the 
male, though such a boisterous rowdy 
where others are concerned, is a gentle 
husband and father and speaks very 
softly and sweetly to his mate and little 
ones. And, after all, thou noisy, rollick- 
ing jay, even if thou hast murderous 
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propensities, Why should we condemn 
thee for performing the duties assigned 
thee by an all-wise Creator, whilst man 
with all his vaunted superiority (!) 
slaughters thee and thy brethren for 
mere pastime and finds pleasure in be- 
decking himself with thy withered 
plumes. AppiE L. Booker. 
Grand Pass, Missouri. 


SOME PHASES OF CROW CHARACTER. 





One of the most noticeable features 
in the character of this well-known bird 
—a quality, or result of qualities rather, 
which should make him a shining ex- 
ample to others—is his love of life; not 
merely in its ideal conditions, but in any 
and every manner of existence in which 
he finds himself. Life, with this worthy 
bird, is not only just one of the most 
important of his natural benefits: it is 
the one thing needful. He sees in it so 
much, he is willing to take it on any 
conditions, and be pleased with it at all 
times, enduring any hardship for its sake. 
He will bear the utmost inclemency of 
the weather; live on a scrap of horse- 
flesh for a week; dodge the boy with 
the gun all day long; and endure num- 
erous other discomforts cheerfully—all 
for the sake of being alive. 

The crow is a bird who knows the 
value of danger as a pleasure producing 
condition—when it is past. Any one 
knows this who has heard him in his 
haunts after a hairbreadth escape from 
something which has threatened his 
well-being; at which time the tones of 
his voice make it clear that he is recall- 
ing the circumstances with all the joy 
and satisfaction belonging to the con- 
templation of the fact that his wits and 
his wings have borne him strongly once 
more to the goal of safety, and that, 
therefore, he is entitled to all the new 
joy of life freshly given. 

Difficulties in life do not worry him 
either, nor the looking forward to possi- 
ble calamities. This is due, I take it, to 
his well-founded belief in his own ability 
to handle everything in reason belong- 
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ing to himself and his circumstances. 
Even when he is not as successful as he 
would be in dealing with his life— when 
he has failed to escape danger and 
injury; even when he has not succeeded 
in shielding his cherished offspring from 
the adversity instanced in their gibbeting 
on cornfield poles, he does not allow 
retrospection of his sorrows to interfere 
with his usefulness as a member of so- 
ciety—taking, we hope, the view that all 
these things must be; but that some- 
where, sometime, Nature has compensa- 
tion for all losses. These observations 
on some of the more noticeable of crow 
characteristics bring me down to the in- 
dividual habits and manners of the chief 
specimen, as a type, among my acquaint- 
ances in crow circles. 

He was standing on a mound with 
the faded hues of an August grass 
clump for an immediate background and 
a figure of less prepossessing appear- 
ance, was never seen within the bounds 
of that meadow green. A mere bunch 
of rusty black feathers he appeared at 
first sight: one tattered wing he had just 
finished a painstaking effort to get into 
the shape usual to wings; the other—a 
mere fragment of that useful member 
—he paid no attention to, presumably 
because it was beyond hope. Overhead, 
some five or six of his black brothers, so 
high up as to be mere black blots 
against the blue, took themselves toward 
some distant haunt, where joy possibly 
was to be met with in larger quantities 
than in the last place of sojourn, if one 
may judge by the approving “Caws!” 
by which they marked the space length- 
ening out behind them. 

He had been brought down from his 
high estate as one of the birds of the 
air through the ever-to-be-regretted im- 
pulse which led him to climb to the top 
of the brush heap, behind which he and 
his young brother had been left as a 
place of comparative safety during the 
temporary absence from the woods of 
their careful parents. These much-en- 
during birds—winging their way back 
across the swamp meadow with the 
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proof of some five minutes’ industry at 
the pond in the form of a green frog 
apiece dangling from their beaks—were 
just in time to meet him in the hands 
of the ruthless boy with the gun, and, 
with a wing perforated with birdshot, 
going to durance vile in the slat cage, 
from which I learned he had escaped 
the day I found him. 

Life has nothing, I take it, which can 
offer compensation to the owner of 
wings for being reduced to the condition 
of having only two feet to carry him 
about. But, with the idea of offering 
some slight consolation to the sorrowful, 
I took the cripple home and treated 
him to cream cheese and raspberry tart, 
which delicacies I here recommend as 
one of the shortest roads to favor with 
a domesticated crow. He then began a 
course in life remarkable chiefly for un- 
swerving devotion, not to the cause of 
the right, but to that of the wrong. 

I went into the garden one day, in re- 
sponse to shrieks for help from a pair of 
small bird lungs, to find a fledgeling 
goldfinch sitting sobbing on a bough 
with a broken wing—evidently the work 
of my new protégé, who, with the air of 
one who regards power to do harm in- 
stead of good preferable to inability for 
exerting an influence for good strongly, 
I caught retreating through the shrub- 
bery, on the march for the house. 

The innocent died of the shock that 
evening, and I buried it gently away in 
a pretty, smooth-sanded spot, hard by 
the scene of the tragedy. I looked out 
of the window the next morning, to see 
him beat the life out of an immense 
toad, and bury it in the selfsame spot. 
Later in the day he annexed a silver 
spoon, through the opportunity afforded 
by an open window, and h: it in a place 
only discoverable by chance—beneath a 
cabbage leaf in the open field. 

I woke up the morning after that, to 
find him a meditative bunch of feathers 
suggestively black, flattening his face 
against the window panes, in the en- 
deavor to see if I was up yet; and occa- 
sionally relapsing, it being scarcely light, 
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into a filmy-eyed doze. That day he 
made a busy one, being successful in 
several bold burglaries; he nearly suc- 
ceeded in getting us into trouble with 
our neighbors by the hoots and gibes 
with which, from a safe hiding place, he 
greeted the appearance of the passerby; 
but he capped the climax of his mis- 
deeds by undertaking to relieve the reg- 
ular song birds frequenting the garden 
of their duties, by furnishing a solo him- 
self. Any one who can recall instances 
of a bird of this genus imagining him- 
self endowed with the gift of song, will 
have an idea of what was endured for 
sweet Charity’s sake in the guttural 
chucklings, the tuneless liltings in a 
falsetto voice, interspersed with terrific 
yells and ear-splitting caws, until some 
other opportunity for working ill to 
those around him would present itself. 
Only twice to my recollection, did I 
ever know this depraved specimen of 
featherhood to show anything like grati- 
tude for benefits received. In endeavor- 
ing to make a slight return for kindness, 
he climbed to the top of a cherry tree 
one day, to get the first cherries of the 
year (which he had seen me looking at), 
and placed them unexpectedly in my 
hand when he had brought them down. 
Another day he abstained from his 
fearful garden solo out of consideration 
for a member of the family suffering 
from acute neuralgia, sitting instead be- 
side the sufferer with a murmured Caw! 
caw! of sympathy—or what we took to 
be such — when nervé misery found ut- 
terance ina groan. A.C. TYNDALL. 
Cumming’s Bridge, Ont. 
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TueE sea lion of northern British Col- 
umbia is fond of halibut livers, and, ac- 
cording to Manager Sterrit, of the New 
England Halibut Company, every sea 
lion eats on an average 2 halibut livers a 
day and leaves the rest of the fish to rot 
or be destroyed by other fish. There 
are, according to Mr. Sterrit, 4,000 sea 
lions about the halibut banks of north- 
ern British Columbia; so that in a year 
these big marine monsters destroy 
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2,920,000 marketable fish that Professor 
Prince says should bring $10 each in 
the English market. It has been stated 
that the American halibut companies are 
depleting the British Columbia halibut 
banks, Mr. Sterritt says the sea lion 
is the natural enemy of the halibut and 
will in time exterminate them, unless the 
lions are exterminated by the Govern- 
ment’s placing a bounty on their heads. 
Although these big monsters (some of 
which weigh 2,000 pounds) must con- 
tain a great deal of oil and a marketable 
hide very thick and waterproof, no one 
has seen fit to kill them for a living. 
They are easily slaughtered. They show 
no more fight than*an old tame cow, 
and a man, by keeping himself out of 
sight and roaring on the beach, can at- 
tract a lion to within 10 yards of him. 
—The Record, Everett, Washington. 





DReEYFus, in his book “Five Years of 
My Life,” writes: “Ants swarmed in 
such considerable number that I had to 
protect my table by placing the legs in 
old tin cans filled with petroleum. 
Then the ants formed a pontoon with 
their bodies across its surface, and other 
ants passed over as on a bridge.” 

AsouT two years ago an immense 
whale was driven ashore on the coast of 
Norway. It yielded bone and oil worth 
$12,500, and in honor of the find a 
banquet was given inside the body, 
which, after the removal of the blubber, 
afforded ample sitting room for thirty 
guests. 

THE Queen of Italy has a keen taste 
for sports of all kinds, probably inherited 
from her ancestors who lived among the 
mountains of Montenegro. The King 
recently made her a present of the island 
of Monte Cristo, which abounds in 
game. Whenever a few days can be 
spared from royal duties, she loves to go 
there and wander over the island with 
her gun, with but very few attendants. 
The Queen is an accomplished natural- 
ist and a very clever wing-shot. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








THE ANGLER MEETS HIS LOVE. 


This way! 
I hear the gentle roar 
Of dancing feet on stony floor. 


Pash, friend! Push! 
Through the bush! 


Hold there! 
Take care! 


Or down we go 
Into the pretty gorge below! 
Ah, look! 


A slender maiden, lily white, 
Gauze-draped in foam and gem-bedight, 
Disports herself in privacy, 

Nor dreams that human eye may see. 


‘* Miss Brook : 


Allow me to present to you 
My friend, Angler, and myself too.’’ 


While on the liquid music played, 
She paused and spoke, that dancing maid : 


‘*How rude! 
Sirs, you intrude. 
And yet—and yet— 
I’m glad we’ve met.” 
Mt. Carroll, Illinois. JUDSON KEMPTON. 


THE MANCHESTER HATCHERY. 


The United States Fish Hatchery at 
Manchester, Iowa, is located in the midst 
of as beautiful scenery as may be found 
in the Mississippi Valley, and many vis- 
itors, who come to inspect an establish- 
ment the methods and workings of 








which are a mystery to the uninitiated, 
wax enthusiastic over its picturesque 
surroundings. Manchester is built along 
the banks of the Maquoketa—a typical 
prairie stream—and 2 miles to the east- 
ward Spring Branch emerges from an 
unfathomable pool known as the Blue 
Hole, affording an ample and inexhausti- 
ble supply of pure, cool water for the 
troughs and ponds containing the prod- 
uct of the hatchery in every stage from 
the egg to the full-grown trout. The 
surrounding grounds are owned by the 
Government and kept as trimly as a 
park. The hatchery is visited annually 
by Government officials and tourist 
sight-seers, many of them from a dis- 
tance. 





COLORADO NOTES. 





During the last six weeks the only 
sportsmen who have had any fun in San 
Luis Valley are the spring duck shoot- 
ers, and they have been fairly successful. 
But the flight of birds has not been 
large. To start in the morning and 
bring back a dozen ducks before dark is 
looked upon as good work. The only 
varieties I have observed are the mal- 
lard, teal, spiketail and wood duck. The 
mud-hen is abundant and is highly 
esteemed as food by some people in this 
neck of the woods. The wood ducks 
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(in a bunch brought in by one of our 
gunners) were being examined, and I 
enquired about their habitat. Got no 
valuable information. In fact, several 
said they never saw the fowl before; did 
not know its name, etc. Then I told 
this little story: Once upon a time, 50 
years ago, while fishing from the banks 
of the Sawshin River near Andover, 
Mass., I saw a large bird enter a hole in 
an oak tree, some 10 feet from the 
ground, in the woods on the opposite 
side of the river from where I stood. I 
was soon shinning up that oak; put my 
hand in the hole, to help myself up and 
keep the bird in; felt the pressure of the 
soft feathers; and, on looking up, saw 
that a duck’s head was sticking out. I 
held her there a moment; then let her 
go. Looking in, I saw 11 small eggs. 
Arriving home, I told of my discovery. 
It was nothing new; but Father never 
had seen a duck’s nest in a tree. The 
next day the duck was on the nest, 
when we visited her. I wanted to cap- 
ture those young ducks and tame them; 
so I called on them often; but, in 3 
days after they were hatched, they “va- 
moosed.” I believe the mother carried 
them away on her back. 

Our fishing season will open on June 
1, and I predict that we shall have bet- 
ter angling in June this year than we 
have had for many years. There is not 
the usual amount of snow in the moun- 
tains now, and that which falls during 
May will have disappeared before June 
1; and, when opening day comes, the 
streams will not be running banks full— 
as has been the case heretofore—but 
there will be water enough for good 
fishing. The fact that water will be 
scarce in June, is to be regretted in a 
wheat-growing region where irrigation is 
needed. The farmer will not find so 
many trout on his grass, perhaps, but 
the angler will put more in his basket in 
June. And that reminds me of what 
Mr. E. Shaw told me—to-wit: while ir- 
rigating last June, he saw something 
which he at first supposed to be a snake 
wiggling on the ground. On killing it, 
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the reptile proved to be an eel, weighing 
4 pounds. What a journey ¢/ anguila 
must have had! All the way from the 
Gulf of Mexico? or from near Brownville? 
The boys are now catching carp with 
the grab-hook, and they are fine eating. 
But of that more anon. 
Monte Vista, Colo. Wwm. R. Scorr. 





A QUERY AND SOME INFORMATION. 





Can any of the Sports Afield Family 
tell me where I can get a good book 
that is authority on the habits of pike 
and bass? I want something that will 
cover the subject in this part of the 
country—Ottertail Cofinty, Minn. Last 
year black bass were very plentiful, but 
could not be induced to strike at any- 
thing. When the water was clear in 
places, we could sometimes see them 
nosing around the bait, but they were 
not hungry or something was wrong. 
We blamed it on the shad flies which 
were very numerous at that time (the 
middle of June). Parties who, however, 
caught some beauties in July, after we 
had left the lake, said the shad flies were 
just as thick then, and that some days 
they could catch quite a few, while on 
other days they would not bite at all. I 
know the bass is ofttimes very finnicky, 
but could not account for his being that 
way all the time. Only caught four in 
all the two weeks at the lakes. Got lots 
of pike, though. I caught one pickerel 
in Lake Clitherall that measured 3 ft. 7 
in. in length and weighed—well, about a 
ton when he was fighting, but 12 lbs. 8 
ozs. on the scales. 

ARTHUR C. BROCKWELL. 

Breckenridge, Minnesota. 





HABITS OF THE TROUT. 





From “The Speckled Brook Trout” 
—that newest work on angling from the 
presses of R. H. Russell, New York— 
—we cull the following: 

Fontinalis—“\iving in springs” —is 
without doubt the most amply descrip- 
tive, specific name that ichthyologists 
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have ever bestowed upon a fish, for take 
a trout from its native and highly aerated 
home and it will die if placed in water 
of a higher temperature; put him in a 
large aquarium tank and ice it as you 
may, and his life is only a question of a 
few months; the solstice season ends it. 
At the New York Aquarium, where 
every appliance for the preservation of 
fish-life is at hand and intelligently used, 
the brook trout can seldom be kept from 
season to season. 

Living thus in pure waters, the habits 
of the trout naturally partake of the 
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disposed to call him a gourmet rather 
than a glutton. 

But be this as it may, when a brook 
trout is hungry, he is very much like all 
other creatures of the earth, air and 
water, including the human family—he 
will eat what he can get, his own spawn- 
child, minnows of all kinds, earthworms 
and grubs, crawfish and dobsons, all liv- 
ing things of the water-hottoms, and in- 
sects of the air that fall upon the surface 
of the pool. But he is, without doubt, 
one of the most energetic and persistent 
foragers for food that our waters con- 








TAKING THE FIRST RUSH. 


From “The Speckled Brook Trout.” 


Copyright, 1902, by Robert Howard Russell. 





character of its environment, if we ex- 
cept the fact that he seems to be some- 
what of a gourmand. We have frequent- 
ly taken them on the fly when the head 
and shoulders of a half-swallowed min- 
now was sticking from their mouths, 
which would seem to indicate a tre- 
mendous gorging habit; but, on the 
other hand, even this trait would seem 
to show their eagerness of pursuit for 
the most delicate entrée of their water 
ménu, the insects of the pools, hence all 
anglers, with whom to decry their brook 
beauty is to blaspheme nature, would be 


tain. We find him dashing over aud 
through the shallows in chase of fright- 
ened minnows; breasting the wild waters 
of the rapids, while awaiting the drifting 
bug or other surface-washed food, and 
then again we find him leaping for 
hours into the air, particularly in the 


. gloaming, for the midges, the no-see- 


ums, or the mosquito fry, born and 
fledged by the rays of a single day’s 
summer sun. a 

The habits of the trout being born of 
the springs, with an environment, the 
beauty and almost kaleiodoscopic con- 
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dition of which, changing with every 
glint of a sunbeam through the foliage, 
are, as has been noted, in touch and 
quality with its habitat. He seeks the 
purest portions of the home stream, lov- 
ing the white-capped aeration of the 
strong currents, and the mouths of the 
little rill-like tributaries which not only 
bring down food for his well-developed 
appetite, but a fresh supply of oxygen 
for his arterial system. Whenever he is 
found in a pool of quiet water, a long 
stretch of which often exists in large 
trout-streams, he is less forceful in ac- 
tion, lazily and leisurely taking the sur- 
face lure, and robing himself with a 
more subdued coloration, which latter, 
however, seems to illuminate the ver- 
milion spots on its body and deepen the 
glow of the blue areola around each 
dotlet tinged with a scarlet hue. 

Among the fly-fishermen for trout we 
often hear these characteristic phrases: 
“He is a slow striker,” or “a quick 
striker,” and these qualities when ap- 
plied to the methods of an angler seem 
to satisfy his brethren of the craft as to 
the reasons for success, or the lack of it, 
in the rodster under discussion. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that slow or 
quick striking on the part ofthe angler 
has much less to do with success in 
scoring than the well-established fact 
that trout of. different waters, even of 
the same waters where the physical con- 
ditions are changing with nearly every 
rod of its downpour, have varied ways 
of taking a fly when it fs deftly thrown 
to them. In long, quiet pools over-hung 
with alder growth from which insects 
are falling constantly the trout has the 
habit of coming leisurely to the surface, 
lazily as it were, taking the fly in the 
mouth in a manner indicating a duty ra- 
ther than a physical necessity, closing 
its jaws slowly upon the feathers and 
then quietly turning tail and returning 
to its lair below. Now, such fish are a 
glory to the “slow striker”; he will 
creel every one of them that rises to his 
flies. But, then and again, taking the 
same stream, just above this quiet pool, 
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where a strong rapid is boiling and 
foaming over the rocks in mid-stream, 
and “the slow striker” is all afield. A 
quick eye with the nerves all aglow, an 
instantaneous turn of the wrist when the 
slightest swirl in the water is seen, or 
the faintest pluck at the feathers is felt, 
are the only assurances of a successful 
outing. 

Much discussion arose, some years 
ago, as to the trout flopping its tail at a 
floating bug, in its efforts to disable or 
drown it and thus render its prey more 
easy to capture. In rapid or turbulent 
waters this never occurs; in a large 
quiet one it has been my good fortune 
to witness it nearly every day for about 
a fortnight. This delightful experience 
was awarded me on the Ontonagon 
River, some fifteen miles from Waters- 
meet, Mich. The trout, averaging about 
half a pound each, lived in a pool with 
but little current, nearly 300 feet in 
length and fifty in breadth, the banks of 
which were densely grown with large 
alders, the branches overhanging some 
6 or 8 feet on each side of the pool. 
The trout seemed to be loitering expect- 
ant under the shadows of the alders for 
falling insects, which now and then 
would drop into the water. There was 
no rush, no flash in the pool of a velvet- 
robed, red-dotted arrow, but a sluggish 
coming to the surface of a sombre fin 
with a sort of aristocratic leisure, self- 
satisfied and confident of success, but a 
seeming indifference as to the result. It 
would open its relatively ponderous 
jaws, gulp down the insect, and leisurely 
turn tail for the bottom. At least one 
out of every five of these trout, as if 
more lazy or less hungry than its con- 
geners of the pool, would rise nearly to 
the surface and flop its tail over the 
floating bug, seldom if ever missing its 
aim, and so far as I could see, the insect 
being under water, secured its prey at 
every sweep of the caudal fin. I noted 
that the fish with this habit were always, 
seemingly, the largest trout in the swim, 
hence their sluggish, lazy way of “tak- 
ing things as they come,” even food or 
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anything else of material value in the 
economy of fish-life. 

Since the days of old Juliana Benners 
of 1486, who wrote the first printed 
book on fishing, writers on angling have 
described the trout as a leaping fish 
when on the hook, with acrobatic efforts 
to free themselves from it. No angling 


slack line, has occurred to me. True, 
this fish, when tightly held, will come to 
the surface, with its head and part of its 
body out of the water, and sometimes 
with the entire body at length on the 
surface as it fights frantically to escape, 
but the angler’s rod held tightly and 
upward causes this; given a slack line 

















THE END OF A STIFF FIGHT. 
From “The Speckled Brook Trout.” Copyright, 1902, by Robert Howard Russell. 





outing could be described or a mono- 
graph written on this fish without an al- 
lusion to his rapid, aerial, and ofttimes 
successful gyrations to escape. In a 
trout-angling experience of about half a 
century but one instance of a trout, 
when hooked, leaping into the air, on a 


and the trout will surge deep. On the 
one occasion when the exception above 
noted occurred, the trout was struck in 
the middle of a small pool, and a boul- 
der protruded its head from the surface 
on the left side about 6 inches with a 
breadth of two feet. Holding tightly, 
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the fish surged deep to the left, and 
when within a foot of the rock, and un- 
able to go around its lower side because 
of the strain of the line, and fearing still 
more its human enemy in front, the fish 
suddenly leaped into the air on a slack 
line, and over the top of the boulder, 
but this unusual strategic action did not 
save him; in a few minutes he was in 
my creel, 


iin 





H. H. Atpen of Edgemont, South 
Dakota, favors Sports AFIELD with 
facts concerning some choice localities 
in that and adjoining States for game 
and fish, which we publish for the infor- 
mation of our readers: “At Mystic, a 
little station between Edgemont and 
Deadwood, fine trout fishing can be had; 
and also in the Spearfish Cajion, leaving 
the railroad at the section house below 
Spearfish Falls. The scenery at both 
points is magnificent. If in search of 
deer, drop off at Rochford, S. D., and 
find your way to the cafion southwest 
from town. For antelope, go to Gillette, 
Wyo., and drive 20 miles southwest to 
the 4 T Ranch, where you can see the 
pronghorns in every direction. Three 
of us bagged 12 in one day last Novem- 
ber. For elk and bear, there is no bet- 
ter locality than that from 20 to 50 miles 
from Cody, Wyo. This is Buffalo Bill’s 
old hunting ground, and he regularly 
enjoys a few weeks’ hunting there each 
autumn. Wyoming is also full of in- 
terest for the fisherman, as many Colo- 
rado and Nebraska anglers will certify. 





A WELL-KNOWN English sportsman 
writes of a spring day with rod and line 
as follows: “The river soon begins to 
wear that profoundly interesting appear- 
ance of dimples and circles which tells 
the angler the rise has begun, and if he 
is wise he profits by it to the best of his 
ability; for a cloud across the sun, a 
shift of wind, or, indeed, other causes of 
which at present we know nothing, will 
send every trout for miles to the bottom 
again with marvellous unanimity. The 
whole art of making a bag under such 
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circumstances is to keep as far from the 
bank of the stream as may be, and to 
move as the heron, that past-master in 
our craft, moves—with silence and de- 
liberation. The “fine and far-off” skill 
needed on a chalk stream in summer is 
not called for at this season; the water, 
after many winter floods, is certain to be 
full, and more or less discolored; while 
the fish have forgotten some of the les- 
sons they learnt last season—coming to 
anything reasonable in the shape of a fly 
—provided its sudden appearance over- 
head does not also bring to their ken 
the figure of an angler looming awful 
between them and the sun. 

“If the fisherman—«all eyes and un- 
derstanding, as he should be on the river 
bank—comes to a reach with a hole or 
deep run between reedy beds in it, and 
an indefinable air of fishy oppression on 
the water when all else is lively, it is 
very likely that he is on the private pre- 
serves of some sulky old fellow much 
more ready to eat a half-grown member 
of his own family than open his jaws 
for an entomological trifle not big 
enough to tickle his palate. Therefore, 
the angler tries him with something big- 
ger, or even puts on an artificial minnow 
if his rod will stand it. These things 
have to be learned; they are all part of 
the pleasant venery of the stream-side. 
The man who understands them best 
comes home heaviest laden; the man 
who does not, if he is wise, contents 
himself with his luck, while he strives 
modestly to improve it. For him who 
must score heavily to be happy, we have 
no patience. The water-side in earliest 
spring is no place for him. But for the 
more easily contented, whose recom- 
pense is not all measured by avoirdu- 
pois, even the leisure of disappointment 
is pleasant. The country air is in itself 
delightful, and the windings of the 
stream open up constantly changing pic- 
tures for the appreciative eye. There is 
a fine brown haze of catkin buds in the 
winter tracery of oak and poplar, while 
by the stream itself Gentle Spring is just 
beginning to make herself felt.” 
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Just a-settin’ in the willers, 
Old shot-gun upon my knees. 
Wishin’ they could last for ever— 
Happy, lazy days like these. 


Overhead, the crows a-callin’— 
Far enough away, you bet. 
Ain’t out for crow meat, no how, 
Somethin’ better, don’t you fret. 


In that bend decoys a-bobbin’, 
Waitin’ for that greenhead drake ; 
But the way he keeps a-circlin’ 
And a rubberin’ takes the cake. 


Seems as if he’s darn suspicious; 

My duck talk can’t sound just right; 
Get him, though, if he swings closer— 

Got to have duck meat tonight. 


Jeemny! Crismus! now he’s comin’, 
Gosh ! ain’t that a dandy shot! 
Well —— of all the gol darned misses! 

Cussed? I know it. Made me hot. 


Bet you I don’t miss the next one! 
Didn’t lead him far enough. 

Must be I am gittin’ cross-eved— 
Got to make some kind of bluff. 


Guess I’ll start the old pipe goin’, 
Mebbe it will change my luck— 

Though a darn site straighter shootin’ 
Come in handier killin’ ducks. 


Hark! I heard some wings a-squeakin’ 
Like an ungreased wagon wheel. 

See ’em swingin’—much as twenty 
Pretty little green-winged teal. 


There! there! the old gun’s talkin’ ; 
Guess I took a little care. 

See the little fellows splashin’— 
Right and left, I got a pair. 


Just a-settin’ in the willers, 
Just ‘a list’nin’ to the breeze 
Blowin’ kisses at the river— 
Happy, lazy days like these. 
Prophetstown, Ils. Ross KINER. 


TRUE WINTER'S PLEASURE. 








The fail and winter of 1899-1900 
was exceptionally cold and stormy in 
the mountains of the Wind River range, 
and, thinking it would be excellent 
sport, with possibly some remuneration, 
I built me a cabin well up in the moun- . 
tains, and, taking about 6 dozen traps 
(Newhouse No. Is, 3s and 4s), plenty of 
grub, bedding and tobacco, also a few 
little luxuries, a friend and myself set- 
tled down to spend the winter as best 
suited our moods and to study the 
habits and characteristics of the many 
game and fur animals who made this 
part of the mountains their winter home. 
Elk and deer were plentiful, and we 
were lucky enough to see one or two 
moose. Mountain lion, lynx, fox, mink 
and marten were in abundance. Our 
cabin was 14 feet square, built of heavy 
white pine logs 12 or 14 inches in diam- 
eter, well chinked and daubed. It had 
a hard clay floor, carpeted first with a 
double thickness of burlap; upon this, 
we placed here and there a few rugs 
from my ranch house; the walls we 
decorated with Kodak pictures and cal- 
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endars of several well-known arms and 
cartridge manufacturers; a small book 
case, made from drygoods boxes and 
covered with bright cloth, held a goodly 
collection of the latest novels, and, as 
we each were subscribers to several 
magazines, we were well stocked with 
reading matter for the long winter even- 
ings, after the day’s labors, or, more 
properly speaking, pleasures, were over. 
A Charter Oak cook-stove, a table, two 
steamer chairs and the necessary cook- 
ing utensils, kept bright and clean, com- 
pleted our household furnishings, unless 
we include two .45-—90 Winchesters, two 
.38—40 Colt’s revolvers and our hunting 
knives and hatchets—all hanging on the 
wall in convenient places. 

On the morning of Dec. I we strap- 
ped on our skis, and, taking about a 
dozen traps each, we started out to lo- 
cate the most suitable locality for set- 
ting. A mile or so from the cabin we 
found: where a family of martens were 
evidently located, and, as the timber was 
very dense, we decided to set a few No. 
1s. Trusting to catch some very dark 
fur here, we set a dozen traps at inter- 
vals of about 100 yards, on as straight 
a line as possible. Coming to a small 
-willow creek, we followed it up-stream 
for a half mile, looking for mink sign. 
Presently we came to a dense patch of 
willows, the tops of which had been 
browsed off quite recently and the snow 
all around was tramped down hard. We 
knew at once this was the winter quar- 
ters of a bull moose. Pushing through 
the willows, we soon disturbed His 
Majesty in his couch of state, and, as he 
rushed off—ploughing the snow with 
his immense chest and shaking his great 
horns, seemingly in defiance—I wished 
for my Kodak, left at camp at just the 
wrong time. Presently we came to the 
mouth of a little quaking-asp draw, 
which looked to be a likely place for 
lion and lynx. Sure enough, we had 


not gone up the gulch more than 500 
yards, when we came upon numerous 
trails of the Rocky Mountain cats. 
Several snowshoe rabbits scuttle away 
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through the brush; a fine grouse rises 
from under our feet, with loud whirring 
of wings, and flies to a nearby pine, 
where he sits, scolding and craning his 
neck. Well, now, his skin will make 
excellent cat bait and his meat will be 
nice fried for supper. So a six-shooter 
cracks and off comes his head. He is 
soon skinned (ot plucked); then, roll- 
ing the skin so the feathers are on the 
outside and placing his head in the mid- 
dle of the ball, it is as pretty a bait for 
lynx or lion as one could think up in a 
week. We set six No. 4 traps here. 
Here we left the gulch, and, climbing to 
the top of a long ridge; blown bare, on 
the south side, find plenty of fox sign, 
and, setting the remaining traps, we 
start for camp—having done a plenty 
for the first day. Walking down the 
ridge, carrying our snow shoes, we keep 
close watch for elk, of which we see 
plenty of sign, and soon find where 
they have been feeding that morning. 
We do not molest them, however, today, 
but tomorrow we must get some meat 
to eat. So here we once more put on 
our skis and have an elegant coast of 2 
miles without the least exertion on our 
part: now down a steep hill like the 
wind; then across a flat and up a little 
raise—the momentum given us down 
the long steep grade carrying us easily 
up a modest incline; then once more 
down a long slope, and we are within 
100 yards of the cabin door. I know 
of no more invigorating, tissue building, 
lung expanding exercise than a long run 
on skis in the clear, bracing mid-winter 
air of the Rocky Mountains. 

We soon have supper ready: broiled 
grouse, cold venison, fried potatoes, can- 
ned peas, bread, canned peaches and a 
good strong cup of Mocha and Java; 
then a pipe full of Golden Sceptre to top 
it off withal. The dishes are washed and 
wood cut for the night; then we read or 
play a game or two of “crib,” talk over 
today’s happenings and the prospects 
for the morrow; then to bed, to sleep 
as only tired hunters can sleep—the 
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aroma of pitch and balsam acting as a 
soothing narcotic. 

Long before daylight we are up, 
breakfast eaten, the cabin cleaned up, 
and, as the first grey tinges the east, we 
are off to get an elk. A mile from 
camp we see on a distant ridge some 
shadowy forms moving about, and, as 
the light grows stronger, the light yel- 
low bodies, black heads and necks and 
branching antlers show them to be some 
10 or 12 bull elk, pawing in the snow 
for their breakfast and frisking about 
like a lot of colts. “We can easily get 
our winter’s meat right here,” we think, 
and commence to stalk them carefully. 
Ascending a ridge parallel with the one 
they are on, we find, on reaching the 
top, that in no way can we get closer 
than 700 yards without being directly 
within their line of vision; but nearer 
we must get to be sure of our shots, as 
the timber on their side of the ridge 
partly shelters them. A snow drift on 
the ridge we were on extended from the 
top for nearly 200 feet to the timber be- 
low, which we are compelled to reach, 
and across this we must go. This, at 
first thought, seems impossible to do 
without our being seen, as the elk were 
directly opposite us and in plain sight; 
but this snow bank faced the west pos- 
sibly a little north of west, and, the sun 
being very bright and .at our back, and 
consequently directly in the eyes of the 
elk, made it possible, by moving very 
slowly, for us to go down, directly in 
their sight, without their being able to 
more than faintly distinguish a dark 
spot on the snow, which would not be 
apt to attract their attention in the least. 
We made the timber without causing 
alarm and soon were where we had a 
200-yard shot. As it was very cold 
weather and would probably remain so 
for at least 3 months, we thought it 
would be no sin to kill 2; so as not to 
be again bothered by having to hunt for 
meat. Besides, later, they would be in 
very poor flesh; so, selecting the 2 we 
wanted, we shot. Down they both fell 
—the others at once bunching and then 


taking to the timber were soon out of 
sight. While watching these run we 
paid no attention to the ones we had 
shot—supposing of course that both 
were dead. But wher we looked around, 
the bull I had shot at was up and going 
at a lively clip up the hill. I shot at 
him just as he reached the top and 
tumbled him over again. Telling J. to 
dress his, I started after mine. Upon 
arriving at the place he last fell I was 
surprised to find that he was gone. I 
stopped and tried to figure out how I 
had hit him, as I was sure of my gun. 
I had killed elk for 12 years, so that 
“fever” was out of the question. It 
must be that I had not hit him just 
where I had intended; still, by knocking 
him down twice, I was sure he could 
not go far; so, in the hope that he 
would lie down and get so sick he could 
not get up, I filled my pipe and leisurely 
started on his trail without my snow- 
shoes, which I had left on the opposite 
ridge. One hundred, 500 yards, a half 
mile, and still no elk, but plenty of 
blood (evidently from the lungs). “Sure- 
ly,” I thought, “he must quit soon.” At 
this point 3 or 4 scrubby spruce trees 
stood in a clump about 50 yards ahead 
and a little to the right of me. I 
watched this closely and suddenly out 
jumped my elk very much alive. Mak- 
ing several jumps, he stopped—shaking 
slightly. Standing with his head a little 
down-hill, he looked at me. “Now,” 
thought I, “I will break his neck,” and, 
taking hasty aim, fired. Instead of fall- 
ing dead, the bull started down the hill 
at a breakneck pace, the 4 feet of snow 
retarding him not in the least. If I re- 
member aright, I ran as fast as I could, 
through snow to my hips, and, after a 
mile of wallowing, gasping and sweat- 
ing, I once more came up to my quarry. 
He waited for no introduction but came 
straight at me. His eyes were green 
and sparks seemed to fly from them; 
his mane was standing on end. With 
lowered head and widely dilated nos- 
trils, he was an object that would make 
a person chilly in August. There were 
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but two things to do and either must be 
done quickly. Shoot, I could not, in 
time; as I had mittens on, and, they 
being very tight around the wrists, I 
could not get them off quickly enough. 
So I did the next best thing: which 
was to jump to one side, throw myself 
flat and tug at the mitten. The elk 
missed me by about a foot, and, blinded 
with rage and pain, could not locate me 
at once when he turned. As I arose to 
shoot, he saw me, and, charging again, 
struck a leaning tree about 4 inches in 
diameter, breaking it in half—one half 
striking me in the side, doubling me up 
like a jack-knife. When I recovered 
my breath and got the snow out of my 
eyes and gun (which I held onto through 
it all), I saw the noble fellow standing 
unsteadily some 50 yards away. Rest- 
ing my gun over a log, I sent my last 
bullet through his brain—ending his 
misery. Upon dressing him, I found 
that my first shot had just missed his 
backbone, knocking him down but do- 
ing no more immediate harm; the sec- 
ond had gone too far back in his lungs 
to kill him promptly; and the next 
shot, owing to my not allowing for the 
curve of the vertebrz, had failed to do 
any more harm than make him mad. 
Ordinarily, however, the first two shots 
would have sickened an elk so badly 
that he would not have gone 100 yards, 
but this bull was one of the largest I 
ever saw and the most tenacious of life. 
His antlers were very large and exceed- 
ingly regular and fine as to spread and 
general symmetry. This head I stood 
beside a tree—intending to get it in the 
spring and have it mounted; but during 
the winter the porcupines (those most 
destructive of all our mountain rats) 
completely ruined it by gnawing the 
points. Returning that evening by our 
traps set the day before, we found we 
had 2 lynx and 4 marten. By the time 
we had skinned these it was dark; but, 
there being a fine moon and the snow 
good for shoeing, we soon made our 
camp. 

We spent a most enjoyable winter in 
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studying the habits of the various ani- 
mals we caught, and came out of the 
mountains in the spring much improved, 
both mentally and physically—making 
enough from the sale of our furs alone 
to more than pay our board and general 
expenses. CHARLES G,. POOLE. 
Dubois, Wyoming. 
opment 


AN IOWA KNIGHT TO THE RESCUE. 





The sportsmen of Ohio are going to try a new plan for 
game protection. They propose that each hunter shall 
take out a license, the proceeds to be used in game pro- 
tection. Any hunter who cannot show his license will 
be subject to arrest and a fine. While this will work 
very well in some cases, the farmer class may raise a 
howl, as they will object to taking out a license to hunt 
on their own farms. The farmer gunner in many cases 
has an idea that all the game on his land belongs to him 
and he alone has the right to kill it. After keeping off 
the city gunner and looking after a bunch of quail all 
winter and summer, the wavy whiskered fellow will 
naturally object to buying a license to take a few shots 
at “his birds.”— Will K. Park in Sporting Life. 


Now!!! 

I have carried that paragraph around 
with me for months, smoked over it and 
swore over it, and at last feel capable of 
pulling it to pieces quietly and without 
much show of anger—though, really, I 
am mad all over, out of sympathy for all 
the farmers in our great and good 
America. 

Far away in the northland the Alberta 
farmer raises his wheat, his small grain 
and his stock and pays his taxes. Some- 
times perchance he goes a-shooting. In 
north Texas the stockman toils the year 
around and pays his taxes. Sometimes 
he goes a-shooting. In Maine, as in 
California, the farmer works and toils 
year in and year out to earn an honest 
livelihood and pay his taxes. The 
farmers of Maine and the fruit raisers of 
the Pacific Slope sometimes go a-shoot- 
ing. Practically -all of the land on 
which game is to be found in North 
America is owned by farmers and the 
major portion of the taxes of this coun- 
try are paid by farmers. Our game 
birds have been killed off, and of our 
game animals there are but a handful 
left. Was it the farmer or the city 
shooter who did the shooting? How 
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would the city sportsmen fare were the 
farmers to instigate a shotgun quaran- 
tine against them? Whose land does 
the game live on? Who are responsible 
for the prosperity of the nation? 
Thousands of city sportsmen are 
yearly permitted to participate in the 
delightful sports of the field through 
the kindness of farmer friends. Their 
outings are brightened by the cheery 
welcome of the country folks and their 
appetites appeased by the good dishes 
our Western farm hostesses know so 
well how to prepare. Ask Frank H. 
Mayer; ask S. D. Barnes; ask Dan De 


A DAY OF DISAPPOINTMENTS. 





Here in Southern Winconsin there is 
a scarcity of game that is deplorable to 
those whose memories go back to a 
time when game was plenty, which is 
not very long ago. But, scarce as it is, 
I have yet to hear of any one shooting 
frogs in lieu of other game, as does 
Brother Frazer of Missouri in the 
October issue of Sports AFIELD; but 
by his fearless confession I am prompted 
to describe a little trip in which I partici- 
pated and in which occurred a little in- 























IN THE TETON BASIN (Idaho). — Our second 
night’s stop after leaving Market Lake. 


Amateur photos by GeorGe HENDERSON, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 





IN THE FALL RIVER BASIN (Wyominag).—On 
the Move to Newer Game Fields. 





Foe; ask H. E. Leckenby; or even the 
dyspeptic ‘‘ Girl With the Typewriter,” 
if a farmer has a right to shoot quail on 
his own land without paying a license? 
Some will no doubt answer that he has 
a right to shoot city sportsmen for tres- 
pass if he should feel so inclined. No; 
I am not a farmer. But I have some 
farmer friends. I know them thorough- 
ly, and every tendon in me wants to do 
its share in a fight to a finish when I 
hear them maligned or belittled, even by 
so clever a writer as Will K. Park. 
Burlington, Iowa. E. H. Cave. 


cident that occasioned a great deal of 
merriment at the time. 

A friend and myself had laid plans to 
spend a day prairie-chicken hunting 
about the middle of last September, de- 
pending upon the company of a third 
party who had an excellent pointer. At 
almost the last moment, however, we 
found that he had left town. Without a 
dog, chicken hunting was out of the 
question; so we concluded to go up the 
river in search of ducks. For this pur- 
pose we engaged a party who had a 
gasoline launch and induced another 
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friend to accompany us. We started 
out about 7 in the morning, the engine 
making flattering promises of doing 
good service; but we had gone but a 
short distance when it stopped with a 
spasmodic wheeze. It was re-started, 
but, after making’ a few revolutions, it 
stopped again. Again it was started and 
again it stopped. The performance had 
to be repeated at least every two min- 
utes. Our skipper was mortified beyond 
measure at the action of his engine and 
strove valiantly to make it operate, but 
without avail. It would make a few re- 
monstrant explosions when started and 
then die. We crowded around the en- 
gine and kept up a running fire of sug- 
gestions, some being offered in a spirit 
of honest sympathy, but the most of 
them only served to increase the en- 
gineer’s discomfiture. At the expiration 
of three quarters of an hour or more 
we were still a considerable distance in- 
side the city limits and gently insisted 
on being put ashore and continued our 
journey on foot. It was a beautiful 
morning, and, although it was unexpect- 
ed, our walk up the track was very en- 
joyable. We had a 22-calibre repeating 
rifle with us, which carried death to an 
occasional gopher as we strolled along. 
After proceeding a mile or so, we came 
upon the body of a mule which had 
been struck by a train earlier in the 
morning. Appearances indicated that it 
had been carried some distance and that 
the trainmen had stopped their train and 
thrown the remains off she pilot rather 
than carry such a grewsome sight into 
the city. I had never seen a creature so 
badly mangled, and as we continued our 
walk found portions of ‘his anatomy 
strewed all along the track. About this 
time we saw a couple of teal flying down 
the river, but they did not come close 
enough for a shot, and were, by the way, 
the only ducks we saw during the day. 
About a mile from where we found 
the mule his head was discovered beside 
the track, indicating the point where he 
had been struck. We learned a few mo- 
ments later that he had belonged to a 
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party camping on the river, having made 
his way through the fence early in the 
morning. In conversation with these 
campers, we learned that there were no 
ducks on the river; that the only flock 
that had been seen was one of 32 teal 
that had come down the river the week 
before. They stated that they had se- 
cured 11 of this flock and that another 
Beloit sportsman had secured the bal- 
ance. I question the absolute truth of 
this statement; but, if it be true, the 
conditions that make possible the com- 
plete annihilation of such a flock of 
birds, in the space of a few hours per- 
haps, does not augur very well for any 
increase in game life of any species in 
districts that are easy of access, even if 
our present game laws were more rigid- 
ly enforced. 

Our friend of the morning whom we 
had abandoned had promised to come 
up the river after us as soon as he ad- 
justed his engine, but nothing could be 
seen of him, and after leaving the camp- 
ers we walked up the river a short dis- 
tance and then cut across through the 
woods to my father’s house in the coun- 
try—2 miles west of the river. We had 
hoped to frighten up some rabbitts in 
our walk through the woods but did not 
see one. We arrived at Father’s about 
noon and promptly made a raid on my 
brother’s melon patch, and, after eating , 
our fill of melons, returned to the house 
and sat down to one of those dinners 
that only a mother can prepare. We 
had intended to walk back to town 
across the stubble and corn fields, being 
still very anxious to get a shot at some 
prairie chickens if possible; but, after 
dinner, we found there was a good 
promise of rain within a few minutes 
and we immediately decided to go intoa 
scrubby undergrowth near the house 
and endeavor to drive out some rabbits. 
In this we were again disappointed and 
it began to look as though we were not 
going to get anything that day. I, for 
one, was deeply chagrined. A drizzling 
rain had set in and I was about to rejoin 
my comrades and return to the house 
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when I chanced to run onto a covey of 
plump spring chickens as wild as hawks. 
Feeling confident that they belonged to 
“the folks,’ I drew a bead on one of 
the stragglers as they scurried away 
through the bushes and secured a luck- 
less young rooster. When I appeared 
before my friends with my ill gotten 
spoils, I was greeted with a hoot of de- 
rision; yet, although they ridiculed me 
unmercifully, they too became imbued 
with the spirit of the occasion and went 
in search of the chickens themselves and 
in a short time had secured one apiece. 
We then returned (“‘sneaked” would be 
the better word) to the house, and, al- 
though Father laughed immoderately 
when he found out what we had shot, 
he assured us that the chickens had 
been raised in the woods. by a recreant 
hen who had stolen her nest and that no 
one could claim ownership of them. We 
returned in the rain, determined to get 
the rest of them, but they had become 
separated, and, although we sighted two 
or three of them, they vanished in the 
thick undergrowth as if by magic. It 
continued to rain the rest of the after- 
noon and about 4 o’clock we induced 
my brother to hitch up a team and drive 
us home. We had driven along the 
road but a short distance, when we 
espied a chicken hawk sitting in a dead 
tree. One of the party essayed to do 
the killing act from the buggy with the 
rifle, and, although the hawk parted 
company with a bunch of his feathers at 
the report, he rose and disappeared in 
the wood a little farther on. Arriving 
at the point, we descried His Hawkship 
sitting in a tree some little distance in 
the timber and the rifleman prepared to 
take a second shot, but he was promptly 
told that he was too ambitious; that he 
had had one chance and that that was 
all there was coming to him. I brought 
the hawk down with a charge of No. 5 
shot and we continued our drive through 
the drizzling rain. This made two 
hawks to our credit that day, as we had 
killed one in the morning soon after 
leaving the river—which is somewhat 
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unusual here, where hawks are scarce 
and so extremely wary that it is seldom 
they can be killed with a shotgun. All 
day we had been beset with disappoint- 
ments at every turn, but we accepted 
everything in the humor that all sports- 
men should possess and when we 
reached town and parted for our homes 
we all agreed that we had had an enjoy- 
able day and that some day we would 
give the gasoline engine a chance to re- 
deem itself. But I never would have 
told about the tame chickens if Bro. 
Frazer had not had the courage to tell 
about his exploits in frog shooting. 
Beloit, Wisconsin. Louis A. CoLe. 


——______.<— 


“SHOTGUN AMMUNITION.” 





Under the above title, the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Company have just is- 
sued a booklet of especial interest to the 
trap and field shooter. It contains illus- 
trations and prices of all the many 
empty and loaded shotgun shells made 
by this factory, whose trade now ex- 
tends into every corner of the world. 
A feature of interest is the listing of 
special tournament loads for the shot- 
gun, containing extra heavy charges of 
powder, special wadding, chilled shot, 
etc. The little book shows a vast 
amount of work in its compilation— 
every possible form of load being accu- 
rately set forth. There is a table show- 
ing comparative weights of smokeless 
powders as compared with the same 
amounts (dram measure) of black pow- 
der. A copy of “Shotgun Ammuni- 
tion” will be sent any sportsman men- 
tioning Sports AFIELD, on receipt of re- 
quest by the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Harotp Money is a shooter from 
’way back. Ina match with Alex Mer- 
mod at St. Louis recently he broke the 
world’s record at double targets. Shoot- 
ing at 50 pairs, Money broke gg out of 
a possible 100. Only those among us 
who have tried shooting doubles will be 
able to fully appreciate what this means. 

















THE OLD FISHING HOLE. 





Tramping up a stream in northern 
Iowa one day last summer with my 
camera, I surprised a little barefoot ur- 
chin, standing on a rock with a big fish 
pole in his hand. So interested in the 
sport was he that he did not hear my 
approach, until I pressed the button of 
the camera and secured a picture that 
carried me back to one bright Septem- 
ber morning, many, many years ago. 

It was Saturday. I had risen early; 
cut my wood for over Sunday; put a 
lunch in my pocket; and, shouldering 
the little single-barrel, struck out for the 
river timber after squirrels and ducks. 
I hunted through the half-mile of oaks 
that bordered the river without seeing a 
sign of game. Standing on the bank 
of the old Maquoketa, I deliberated for 
some time whether to go up the river or 
cross over and go to Coffin’s Creek. 
Less than a mile above me was Rooh- 
rick’s Bend, and at this point the stream 
was very wide, with a low marshy flat 
running out from the west shore—fur- 
nishing a good feeding and preening 
ground for the little blue-wing teal, and 
many a one had I bagged there on 
former hunts. After deliberating some 
time I finally decided to try my old 
ground again. Reaching the thick 
brush that bordered the bank at Rooh- 
rick’s Bend,I crept carefully along the 
edge, peeping through here and there; 
but the glassy surface of the water was 
smooth and undisturbed by the wake of 
a solitary duck; nor did the long strip 
of sluggish water reaching away to Bur- 


rington Ford show a sign of duck life. 
Somewhat disappointed, I turned away 
from the river and cut across through 
Acre’s Grove—hoping to pick up a stray 
pigeon or pheasant and strike the river 
higher up. Boylike, I entered the heavy 
oak timber with my thoughts more on 
the duck prospects ahead than on the 
game I was looking for. Suddenly, a 
large bird sailed down through the trees 
and alighted in the old woods road a 
few rods ahead. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes, and, by the time I was 
fully awake to the situation, he burst 
away with a roar of wings that dispelled 
my day dream. No more pheasants 
sailed down in the road to be looked at, 
and I followed the windings of the old 
road until it brought me out on the 
bank of the long bayou. 

I had been over this same ground 
many times before, on fishing and hunt- 
ing trips; but had always followed along 
the bank of the bayou and struck the 
stream above—thus cutting off a large 
bend in the river that swept around to 
the west and back again. But on this 
morning, noticing that the water in the 
bayou was low, I determined to cross 
the dead water and hunt out the bend 
beyond. Wading hip deep through the 
water, I crossed over to the flat, oozy 
shore on the other side. Here in the 
soft mud could be seen the clumsy, bear- 
like tracks of a pair of raccoons, the 
slouchy, dragging trail of a muskrat, 
and the dainty foot-prints of the mink 
on his nightly hunt. At any other time 
these stories of woods life would have 
interested me very much; but this morn- 
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ing I was after other game, and, picking 
my way through the high grass and 
ferns, I kept my course to the head of 
the bend. With an eye to a possible 
pigeon, I carefully scanned the tall cot- 
tonwoods, but without seeing a feather. 
Coming out on the sloping bank, I saw 
there ‘was only a thread of a stream 
where I expected to find the river; the 
main part of the current ran around the 
west side of an island which divided the 
stream at this point. This island was 
covered with a dense thicket. Moving 
along cautiously across the island, I 
crept to a point that gave me a view of 
almost the whole length of the bend, 
when I beheld a sight that nearly took 
my breath away. 

The water was clear, with a coarse 
gravel bottom, and these riffles fairly 
swarmed with great big redhorse, dart- 
ing here and there playfully—their big 
back fins sticking out of the water. This 
secluded spot had not been disturbed by 
fishermen for years, and it was too bad 
to disturb them; but no emotion of pity 
softened the youthful savagery of my 
heart. Great was my joy at the dis- 
covery, as these darting beauties meant 
lots of sport and many half dollars of 
spending money for me. Setting my 
gun against a tree, I went‘into the 
thicket and cut a pole; then, diving into 
‘my pockets, I brought out a fish line 
anda snare. Wading cautiously out on 
the riffle, I dropped the line in above the 
fish and worked it slowly down with the 
current when near the school. All the 
big ones darted out into the stream, but 
I stopped the snare and held it quietly 
until they came back, then let it drift over 
a big fellow’s gills and snatched him out. 
For over two hours I kept up the sport 
—getting a big string of the beauties 
that made a load for me to carry home. 
Many a day thereafter until away into 
November I went alone to this charmed 
spot, guided from afar by an old dead 
cottonwood that stood on the island, 
and, as long as I kept my secret, these 
visits were always rewarded with a good 
string of fish. Each time I caught a 
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fish, the school would disappear and I 
was never able to discover their hiding 
place. However, by the time my catch 
was on the string and I had waded back, 
the school would be returning to the 
shoal: the small ones first, the large ones 
working in more cautiously. After an 
hour or so of this work, the large ones 
would not return, and I would have to 
quit for that time; but the next day 
there would apparently be as many as 
ever on the riffle. All through that fall 
and the following spring my fine strings 
of fish were the envy of my school- 
mates, and they tried many times to dis- 
cover where I caught them, but did not 
succeed. 

One day in September (a year after 
making my discovery) I was returning 
with one of my boy friends from an un- 
successful day on Honey Creek, when 
in an evil hour, under promise of se- 
crecy, I disclosed to him my hidden 
fishing hole. My faithless friend did not 
prove true to his trust, and it was not 
long before a path was worn across the 
island by other feet than mine; the fish 
became shy of the place where they 
were continually disturbed and finally 
disappeared entirely from their old re- 
treat. As one still searches for some- 
thing that is lost past all hope, so it was 
with me. I never went past the place 
without taking a peep at the old riffle, 
but never to find more than one or two 
redhorse or a few small stone-rollers. I 
had given away my discovery only to 
have it made public property, and had 
discovered the faithlessness of a hitherto 
faithful friend. 

Dr. WILLIAM H. STEELE. 


-— 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE. 








In reply to Master Leroy C. Smith’s 
enquiry (in the March issue) for dimen- 
sions of inside diameter of a full-choke 
12-gauge gun, would say that I have a 
Winchester repeater, Trap grade, 12 
gauge, full choke and a very close, hard- 
shooting gun. The diameter at extreme 
end of muzzle (inside) is .694; diameter 
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about 3 inches ahead of chamber (in- 
side) .730. The chamber registers .798 
and .811, being about .013 taper, so as to 
allow the empty shell to be removed 
freely. If our young friend will try 
Robin Hood smokeless powder, I am 
sure it will not injure the inside of his 
gun, even if allowed to remain without 
cleaning for several days. Other smoke- 
less powders are, I believe, equally good. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that I have 
no interest in either the Winchester or 
Robin Hood companies. 
Swanton, Vt, FRED W. WEISMAN. 
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TRAPPING THE FOX. 
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Of all our fur-bearing animals, the fox 
is the one most likely to worry and baf- 
fle the young trapper. Reynard’s point- 
ed nose is wondrous keen; his sharp 
eyes seldom miss the faintest sign of 
the trapper’s operations; while his ready 
brain can coin more tricks in a minute 
than clumsy trapper can match in a 
month. Reynard is a thief and a crafty 
rogue to the core. He knows that every 
countryman’s hand is against him and 
he suspects a trap in everything which 
to nose or to eye presents a hint of 
man’s work. Eternal vigilance is his 
price of liberty. What he doesn’t un- 
derstand he carefully avoids meddling 
with, and the only way to circumvent 
his caution is to so arrange the trap as 
to impress upon his brain the idea that 
he thoroughly understands what it is. 
The selection of the spot for the trap, 
and its nature, should be such as to car- 
ry no suggestion of the trapper’s visit or 
purpose. Everything must appear nat- 
ural. 

The black fox, the silver. grey, the 
cross and the red variety are all equal 
in cunning and resource. The black fox 
is the most beautiful and most valuable. 
Lucky, indeed, is the trapper who se- 
cures one of these superb skins, as a 
good prime skin will bring $300. But 
the black fox is now so rare that he is 
seldom taken by the ordinary trapper. 
The silver-grey rank next in price. The 
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cross fox is more common, and, last but 
not least, comes the red fox. 

Reynard is carnivorous—being cousin 
to the dog and wolf. His winter food 
consists of hares, rabbits, squirrels, rats, 
mice, fish, grouse, domestic fowls, small 
birds, and in fact such things as he can 
capture during his foraging expeditions. 
He is a great traveller, and in his native 
wilds he behaves not unlike a smart, 
active dog—trotting here and there, in- 
vestigating this and sniffing at that, until 
he has examined every interesting thing 
in his district. Doglike, he will follow 
any trail which pleases his nostrils, and 
he is bound to visit a spot which carries 
a taint of the urine of ‘male or female of 
his race. These marked characteristics 
greatly aid the trapper in accomplishing 
Reynard’s capture. 

The trap must be free from the faint- 
est trace either of human hands or of 
iron. This object may be obtained in 
several ways. One is to dip trap and 
chain into a vessel containing blood of 
some slaughtered creature, the blood be- 
ing allowed to dry before the trap is set. 
For the setting of the trap a spot is 
chosen where the sign tells that foxes 
are “using.” A bed of sand, fine earth, 
ashes or chaff is prepared—sand or earth 
being better on account of being more 
natural. A tuft of soft moss or a bunch 
of crushed leaves may be placed beneath 
the pan. These will yield to the pres- 
sure of the fox’s paw, and will prevent 
loose earth from getting under the pan 
and possibly interfering with its proper 
action. The trap and chain must be 
concealed and every trace of the trapper 
should be properly concealed. A good 
Newhouse trap set and baited after this 
method, if in a good locality, should 
catch a fox every time. 

ALBERT A. BECKWITH. 

St. Francis, Minnesota. 
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For ten subscriptions we will be 
pleased to send any of our readers a 
Stevens single-barrel shotgun No. 110, 
in either 12 or 16 gauge—a thoroughly 
well made gun. 

















The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his pani and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 














“OLD SPECK.” 





‘*Go back, old boy !”’ the hunter said ; 
The great hound disobeyed 

‘*You won’t, eh?’’ O’er his hanging head 
The cruel ramrod played. 

‘*Tn all the years that you and I 
Have roamed these swamplands low 

Never ere this have you dared try 

To stay when I said ‘Go!’”’ 


Old Speck crouched low with patient whine, 
Then, slunk back to the camp ; 

The hunter, through the oak and pine, 
Hour after hour did tramp ; 

Till, in the thickest of the brake— 
Tangled and jungle-like— 

He trod upon a rattlesnake, 
Who coiled himself to strike. 


A grapevine crossed the hunter’s breast 
And held his arms confined ; 

The stubborn canebrake closely pressed 
Each side, and e’en behind. 

Way of escape, he saw it not, 
Save to crouch low and creep 

Athwart that dread and fatal spot 
Where Death his ward did keep. 


Bare gleamed the fangs, the arching neck 
Reared backward for the stroke— 
Then, like a flash, the faithful Speck 
Through hind’ring tangles broke— 
The hound that lately quailed from blows, 
And words which deeper stung— 
Just as the monster’s head uprose, 
Fair in the coil he sprung. 


Why tell it here? ’twas tooth and fang ; 
Each fleshed. Speck struggled free ; 


Then, loud and clear the rifle rang 
Close by the hunter’s knee. 
O lucky master! faithful hound ! 
Enough! I'll tell no more. 
Speck’s lonely grave may stil! be found 
By Okechobee’s shore. 
Jacksonville, Florida. LEON F. MAssy. 
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THE SPANISH POINTER. 





Our modern type of pointer being 
originally descended from the old Span- 
ish type of this species—a breed of such 
exceeding staunchness that, to quote 
John P. Lower of Colorado, they 
“would stop and point at the scent of a 
blow fly”—the following summing-up 
by “Stonehenge,” in his alway interest- 
ing work on dogs, will, we trust, in con- 
nection with the old-time cut here 
shown, be read with interest by our 
readers : 

As in the case of the species itself, 
so in this and most other varieties of 
the dog, a great difference of opinion 
exists as to the origin of each. By most 
writers the Spanish pointer is thought to 
be descended from the hound, but from 
being kept to one particular kind of 
work he has gradually become fonder 
of it than of any other, and those par- 
ticular faculties which are employed in 
it have become developed. No dog re- 
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quires a more keen sense of smell, and 
in none are tractability, patience, and a 
kind of reasoning power, more impera- 
tively demanded. Hence, we require a 
large brain and a well-developed nose, 
in order to endow the possessor with the 
attributes I have enumerated. The first 
thing, therefore, which was formerly 
sought for was the full head, large in all 
its dimensions, and the wider nose, with 
the pendent flews which generally ac- 
company a high sense of smell, and 
which, being met with also in the hound, 
have led to the belief of the descent of 
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for a scent, while the pointer carries his 
head in the air, and tries for the body 
scent as it is wafted on the breeze. The 
true old Spanish pointer is hardly to be 
met with now in a pure state, and I 
therefore insert a copy of an old and 
well-known portrait of the animal, which 
is acknowledged to be correct, and gives 
his points with great fidelity, showing 
also how much he exceeds the modern 
breed of dogs in size of head and nose, 
and in depth of ear. It will be seen 
that this is a very heavy and somewhat 
clumsy dog, incapable of ranging far 
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THE SPANISH POINTER. 


From an old-time wood cut. 


™~ 





the pointer from that variety of the dog. 
But, accompanying this form of head, 
there was produced a heavy and un- 
wieldy formation of the body; and, 
what is very remarkable, it differed in 
shape from that of the hound, so that 
there is strong reason for believing that 
the two are altogether distinct, and have 
been kept so from the earliest ages. In- 
deed, their style of hunting differs so 
much, that it alone would lead one to 
suppose them to have had a distinct ori- 
gin, inasmuch as the hound always 
drops his nose to the ground in feeling 





and fast, as is required in wild beats for 
the partridge, and in most cases for 
grouse. Our ancestors were satisfied 
and pleased to walk with their dogs in 
beating for game, but in these modern 
times sportsmen like to take it easy, 
and make their pointers or setters do 
their work for them, so that pace and 
lasting powers to keep it up are now 
much more required; and hence the 
modern English pointer has been bred, 
partly by crossing with the foxhound or 
greyhound, and partly by selecting the 
lightest and quickest of the old breed. 











OUR 


FRIEND THE 


DOG 
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CHAMPION SAM’S BOW. 


CHAMPION CUBA OF KENWOOD. 





The Spanish pointer is characterized 
by great height and weight, large bones, 
and altogether heavy limbs, large and 
rather spreading feet, a small stern, 
which in the engraving is represented as 
cropped—that being the universal prac- 
tice in former days with the pointer; 
muzzle broad, head large aad heavy, 
ears full and pendent, but not so wide as 
those of the hound. In hunting he was 
slow and lumbering, lashing his “stern” 
with great vigor, and, from his weight, 
soon tiring himself, or wearing his feet 
through till he became lame. Three or 
four hours’ work in the day was quite as 
much as could be got out of this dog, 
which is therefore now almost entirely 
superseded by the modern breeds. 





A BRACE OF MODERN POINTERS. 

The two handsome animals here 
shown are both owned by the Stockdale 
Kennels of Bakersfield, California. Sam’s 
Bow is a beautiful specimen, showing 
breeding in his every movement. He is 
by Plain Sam ex Dollie D. II. Cuba of 
Kenwood has been many times a prize 
winner in the field and on the bench. 
Our picture shows him at rest for a few 
moments, after a long forenoon’s quail 
hunt, in the barren lands near Kern 
Lake, Kern County, Catifornia. 

Mr. Putnam’s two pointers, Chief and 
Nell, are both great field dogs—Chief 
having been at one time the property of 
Mr. Pabst of Milwaukee. They are cer- 
tainly a comely looking pair. 


WE are particularly desirous of mak- 
ing this department a rare good one and 
increasing its size. To this end, we in- 
vite photographs of the many different 
breeds of the dog, accompanied by short 
accounts of the animals. This applies 
not alone to pointers and setters, but 
equally so to the various types of the 
spaniel, the hound, the sheep dog, the 
St. Bernard and the mastiff. 


For two capital works on training, the 
reader is referred to page 387. 








‘LOOKING PLEASANT.” 
Showing Chief and his hunting mate, Nell. 


Compliments of Gites H. Putnam, New London, Wisconsin. 
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EKDILTORIAL 


AN AMERICAN NOBLEMAN. 


In the death of Gen. Wade Hampton 
our country loses a distinguished citi- 
zen; the South, one of her best loved 
sons. Descended from a long line of 
Hamptons and a born aristocrat, if Gen- 
eral Lee's gallant chief of cavalry ever 
felt any pride of birth, it was entirely 
obscured in the great winsomeness of 
the man. General Hampton’s fame will 
endure for all time as a type of Ameri- 
can manhood that the changed condi- 
tions of our times are rendering scarcer 
and scarcer. From his boyhood up, he 
was known far and wide as a great 
sportsman. His acts and bearing dur- 
ing the trying reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the Civil War were marked by a 
self-respecting firmness and courtesy 
that endeared him to North and South 
alike. Instead of sulking in his tent, he 
unostentatiously adapted himself to the 
new conditions and set about doing the 
State much service. 





“* And so he bore, without abuse, 
The grand old name of Gentleman.” 
> 
THE typical photograph on our front 
cover was taken by Walter P. Miller, 
one of Seattle’s most accomplished 
amateurs. Referring to it, Mr. Miller 
writes: ‘‘ Here are a few trout I caught 
on one fly one day in Lyre River—the 
largest fish in the string weighing 3 
pounds.” 





ALL ABOUT TREES. 


Our NativE Trees. By Harriet L. 
Keeler. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 157 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

The great mass of what may be 
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termed outdoor literature now. on the 
market may be easily placed in three 
classes —the worthless, good, and mepi- 
tortious or useful books. A great many 
belong to the first class; quite a good 
many belong to the second class; but 
only a few come within the scope of the 
third class. Of the last named few is 
“Our Native Trees” by Harriet L. 
Keeler. This book, which it has been 
our good fortune to peruse, is a most 
commendable volume on the subject of 
which it treats, and has many points to 
attract the real student as well as the 
general reader. The arrangement of 
the subject matter is original, and de- 
cidedly the most corvenient we have 
ever seen in the make-up of books. 

The work is accurate but does not af- 
fect technicalities, the descriptions are 
full and readable, and the information 
regarding each species is usually just 
what the reader wants, and for the aver- 
age student the book is complete 
enough. The work contains 178 photo- 
gravures and 162 illustrations from 
drawings—all of which are good. It is 
a useful book and easily one of the best 
on our native trees. 


_— 








Bird Lore for April is devoted largely 
to a fully illustrated article by William 
Brewster on ‘The Voices of a New 
England Marsh,” in which the notes of 
many little-known, marsh-inhabiting 
birds are clearly described. The editor, 
Frank M. Chapman, deals with ‘The 
Cat Question,” apropos of the proposed 
Massachusetts law to license cats and to 
destroy all non-licensed cats. After es- 
timating the cat population of the United 
States to be not less than twenty-five 
million, he asserts that a single house 
cat has been known to kill fifty birds in 
a season, and concludes that the cat ig 
the most destructive enemy of our birds.” 





NATURAL ENEMIES OF RUFFED GROUSE. 





From early boyhood the writer has 
given much attention to the study and 
pursuit of the ruffed grouse or pheasant 


























EDITORIAL. 


(by which latter name this species is 
best known to Pennsylvanians). During 
the last 40 years of his life he has been 
engaged in the lumber business in .cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, which contains many 
ideal resorts for this wary bird. My 
business has afforded me unusual op- 
portunities for studying its habits, and 
an inherent fondness for dog and gun 
has lead me to hunt this species of 
game almost exclusively. The open 
season for ruffed grouse in Pennsylvania 
is from Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 inclusive. 
The writer averages each season about 
100 pheasants, which are given—as he 
opposes sale of game—to friends. Ex- 
perience has taught that the pheasant 
hunter is judicious who will make care- 
ful examinations of crops and gizzards 
of birds he secures. This plan has 
often enabled the writer to secure pheas- 
ants, when other hunters, equally as well 
acquainted with the country and its 
fauna, reported “no birds.” 

In this latitude, unless the season is 
“unusually late, the pheasant begins 
housekeeping early in April. This early 
nesting habit, unfortunately, often leads 
to the destruction of its eggs by snow 
storms, that so frequently occur in the 
mountainous regions. Inundating rains, 
which last sometimes for nearly a week, 
also often destroy nests and young; 
while forest fires cause the greatest dam- 
age of all. These fires sweep with re- 
lentless fury over large areas of slash- 
ings, where the pheasant prefers to nest, 
and almost every spring great numbers 
of birds and their nests are consumed. 
At night the old birds seem frequently 
to become stupid or crazed by fires —re- 
maining on their nests until the flames 
sweep over and destroy them. These 
setting birds (when driven from their 
eggs by gangs of woodmen who were 
fighting fires) have repeatedly been ob- 
served, owing to their dazed condition, 
to fly into the thickest of the flames and 
be destroyed. Foxes, skunks, weasels, 
wild-cats, minks, opossums and raccoons 
are, in order named, enemies of the 
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grouse and many are annually destroyed 
by these sagacious night prowlers. 

The brave and powerful goshawk and 
its relatives the Cooper’s and sharp- 
shinned hawks are all native to this 
Commonwealth. These -hawks, unlike 
many of the hawk tribe, are very de- 
structive—not only to our ruffed grouse, 
but also to other species of wild birds, 
and they—mostly the Cooper’s and 
sharp-shinned hawks—cause great hav- 
oc to the farmer’s poultry. These three 
species of hawks should be destroyed 
by sportsmen and poulterers. This can 
best be done in the spring, when their 
nests can readily be found in the woods. 
The Cooper's and sharp-shinned species 
generally build in patches of woods in 
the vicinity of some farmhouse, where 
they can go on foraging expeditions for 
young poultry—a favorite article of diet 
for a young and clamorous brood of 
hawks. 

Both the raven and common crow are 
fond of eggs and young birds. They 
destroy many pheasants and numerous 
other species because of their preference 
for such a diet. Ravens are shy, retiring 
robbers, who live about rocky and inac- 
cessible places in remote mountain wilds. 
Crows, much smaller in size, are more 
plentiful than ravens. Crows, while ex- 
tremely cautious and careful of their 
black bodies, are frequent visitors about 
fields, orchards and barnyards, where 
they steal all eggs of domestic fowls 
and wild birds they can find and kill all 
the young birds they are able to over- 
power. 

The beautiful, interesting and noisy 
blue jay—one of the most attractive 
resident feathered inhabitants of our 
woodlands —is one of the worst nest- 
robbers of the entire bird tribe. Blue 
jays are, like crows, the most indus- 
trious egg-hunters to be found in the 
bird kingdom. They destroy pheasants’ 
eggs and sometimes attack and devour 
young pheasants, as they also so fre- 
quently do with the nestlings of small 
wild song-birds. 


Lewisburg, Pa. COLEMAN’K, SOBER. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 





The tenth annual Grand American 
Handicap, shot at Kansas City last 
month, attracted the largest number of 
shooting men ever before assembled in 
the United States. There was a total 
of 493 entries, with 456 actual contes- 
tants in the race. Somewhere in this 
congenial army was to be found the vic- 
tor—supposedly the best of living wing- 
shots—and Fortune smiled on H. C. 
Hirschy, the Minnesota trap-shot, who 
killed 78 straight; with C. G. Spencer 
2d, with 77; and Rolla Heikes 3d, with 
55. Almost every man of prominence 
in the shooting world was on deck; and 
to give a brief synopsis of the big shoot, 
with its hundreds of diverse personal- 
ities, would fill many more pages than a 
monthly sportsman’s paper—no matter 
how enthusiastic for the sport—can af- 
ford to give to the greatest trap-shooting 
event of the year. 

The management of 4he entire shoot 
was in the hands of Elmer Shaner, and, 
when the numbers of shooters and the 
general unpreparedness of the new 
grounds for their perfect accommodation 
are taken into consideration, it is not too 
much to say that Elmer performed a 
miracle in causing such a vast cog work 
of intricate machinery to work together 
as an harmonious whole. He was ably 
assisted by President Dressel, Secretary 
Banks and Chairman Bennett. The big- 
ness of the shoot made it a fearfully un- 
wieldy problem, and, while the largest 
event of its kind, it is doubtful if it gave 
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as much genuine enjoyment to each vis- 
iting sportsman as the preceding Grand 
Americans with their lesser attendance. 
The immensity of the event and the 
great number of pigeons required, at- 
tracted general public attention, with the 
result that the cheaply sensational press, 
posing as an ally of the S. P. CA, 
made all sorts of unwarranted reflections 
on the sport of trap-shooting and its 
advocates. 

The following gentlemen made their 
25 straight: H.C. Hirschy, Rolla 
Heikes, C. G. Spencer, G. D. B. Darby, 


W. R. Crosby, L. J. Squier, C. B. 
Adams, L. H. Owen, “ Eugenia,’”’ G. W. 
Clay, ‘‘B-27,” J. H. Holmes, J. H. 


Boisseau, J. D. Pollard, H. Boltenstern, 
W. W. Turner, Hood Waters, F. Sny- 
der, J. L. Morrison, “J. Kaintuck,” 
“Watertown Kid,” T. B. Nichols, R. 
W. Cool, H. B. Hill, J. E. Avery, S. 
Glover, T. F. Dockson, Edward Banks, 
George Roll, Ed Bingham, W. H. Her- 
man, Fred Gilbert, G. V. Dering. 

In the shoot-off (a miss-and-out) man 
after man dropped out, until only 
Heikes, Hirschy and Spencer were left 
to face the traps. Heikes’ 31st bird fell 
outside the boundary line; so another 
good man stepped down and out. As 
steadily as a pair of 8-year-old trotters, 
Hirschy and Spencer kept on at a royal 
clip until their 53d bird of the shoot-off, 
which Spencer lost. Then Hirschy 
stepped to the score. His gun spoke 
twice in quick succession; a mighty 
cheer welled upward from the crowds 
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H. C. HIRSCHY. 
Winner of Grand American Handicap. (1902.) 


behind him; and the tenth Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap was concluded. 

In this all too brief account of the 
great shoot, we have only alluded to the 
33 guns who got their 25 birds down 
within bounds. But, in order to realize 
the immensity of the shoot and the time 
it required, the reader should imagine 
that other field of shooters—mustering 
423 able bodied marksmen, some of 
whom are famous from ocean to ocean 
—who scored 24, 23, 22 and less. The 





W.R. CROSBY, 





FRED GILBERT. 


shooters whose faces appear in the 
diminutive portrait gallery herewith pre- 
sented all participated in the big tourna- 
ment just completed at Blue River Park, 
Kansas City. 

With respect to the winnings of the 
high men, the moneys ran up to very 
important amounts—to wit: First, 
$688.70; 2d, $588.70; 3d, $488.70; 
4th, $438.70; 5th, $388.70; Oth, $338.- 
70; 7th, $288.70; Sth to 12th, $238.70; 
13th to 24th, $188.70; 25th to 63d, 
$138.70. 

The previous winners in this great 





HARVEY McMURCHY. 
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event were as follows: 1893, R. A. 
Welch; 1894, T. W. Morfey; 1895, J. 
G. Messner; 1896,O R. Dickey; 1897, 
T. A. Marshall; 1898, E. D. Fulford; 
1899, T. A. Marshall; 1900, H. D. 
Bates; 1901, E. C. Griffith. Of the 
winners, Messrs. Morfey, Dickey, Mar- 
shall, Fulford, Bates and Griffith were 
contestants in this Handicap. 
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HANDICAP ECHOES. 


Harvey McMurcnuy, the Hunter 


Arms Co.’s representative, did not shoot represented by Milt Lindsley, Harry L. 
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appreciated his efforts in their behalf by 
presenting him with a valuable memento 
of the shoot in the shape of a loving 
cup. 
* 
* « 

AMONG prominent shooters who 
scored 24 out of their 25 birds, we note 
J. A. R. Elliott, “Robin Hood,” O. 
VonLengerke, Dr. J. L. Williamson, A. 
M. Shaw and G. E. Agard. 


* 
+ * 


Tue Peters Cartridge Company was 











J. B. BARTO. 





his usual good gait—dropping out early 
in the race. He says, however, that he 
is consoled by the thought that the win- 
ning man shot an L. C. Smith gun. 


* 
* * 


Hirscuy’s winning load was a very 
simple one: merely 314 drams Hazard 
smokeless and 1 4% ounces chilled shot. 


* 
* * 
Tue E. S. Rice special train carried 
142 shooters, all told. Mr. Rice per- 


sonally looked after the comfort of those 
who responded to his call, and they all 








CHARLES W. BUDD. 





King and Frank Lee, from the mills, 
and J. H. Mackie, J. S. French, Tom 
Norton, Jack Parker, Charles Spencer 


and Paul Litzke among the shooters. 
* 


* * 

S. A. Tucker and A. W. Dubray 
(“Gaucho’’), the Parker Gun sachems, 
were indefatigable in making new friends 
for the “old reliable.” Of the 33 men 
scoring 25 straight kills, 17 (more than 
one half) shot Parkers. 
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* * 
Ir the regular programme of the In- 
terstate Association is to be carried out 
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in the future, the number of traps will 
have to be increased if the events are to 
be finished in one week and the number 
of contestants be anywhere near what 
they were last week—when the follow- 
ing fixtures were cut out for want of 
time to finish: The Blue River Park 
Introductory, 8 birds, $5 entrance; Nitro 
Powder Handicap, reduced from 16 to 
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E. S. RICE. 


12 birds; the miss and out, on second 
day; the Consolation Handicap, 16 
birds, $10 entrance; the Jackson County 
Sweepstakes, 12 birds, $7 entrance; the 
miss and out, third day; the Western 
Sweepstakes, 12 birds, $7 entrance; and 
the Auld Lang Syne Sweepstakes, 16 
birds, $10 entrance. ‘‘The loss of a 
chance to shoot in these seven omitted 
events”’ says the American Field, “was a 
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great disappointment to many present, 
who came many hundreds of miles to 
contest for a share of these purses, and 
who would rather shoot than eat while 
daylight lasted. With more traps, or 
half the number of entries, this disap- 
pointment would not have occurred. But 
who ever anticipated 500 shooters? We 
have not found the man. Manager 
Shaner did think there might be 400, 
and several of his co-laborers laughed 
at his dream. But they did not know 
the West then as they do now.” 





THE OcpeEN Gun Cvvs will hold their 
Annual Tournament May 14 and 15. 
The first day at targets: 14 events of 
15 and zo birds; $250.00 in cash and 
merchandise added; Rose system, 4 
moneys. The second day at live birds: 
3 events of 7, 10 and 15 birds, with en- 
trance of $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 re- 
spectively —the winner of the 15-bird 
event to receive a medal commemorative 
of the winning. This will assuredly 
prove to be one of the liveliest, best at- 
tended tournaments ever held in the 
Utah—Colorado circuit, and every West- 
ern trap enthusiast who can afford the 
time should make it a point to attend. 
For details, address A. P. Bigelow, Sec- 
retary Gun Club, Ogden, Utah. 

* 


* * 

RApH TRIMBLE, representing the Win- 
chester Arms Co., did some clever gun 
work at the recent tougnament held at 
Chillicothe, O. He scored 80 targets 
straight, shooting from the 18-yard 
mark, and finished the day’s programme 
by breaking 150 oyt of 155——an average 
of 96.7 per cent. 


* >” 

THE Little Rock Gun Club, organized 
last month, promises to be a lively fac- 
tor in Arkansaw shooting circles. The 
club has secured splendid shooting 
grounds in the suburbs of the City of 
Roses and has purchased a full equip- 
ment of Markle traps to throw blackbird 
targets. 


AFIELD. 


Our readers will be interested to learn 
that the Stevens Arms Company are 
now prepared to furnish rifle telescopes 
and fit them to any standard make of 
arm—their telescope making being un- 
der the personal charge of F. L. Smith, 
formerly with the Cataract Tool and 
Optical Company of Buffalo, and who is 
an experienced optical instrument manu- 
facturer. The price of the perfected 
Stevens telescope will range from $8 to 
as high as $40, and the company invite 
correspondence from shooters and the 
trade generally. 

scenic 
ILLINOIS STATE TOURNAMENT. 

Owing to our inability to find a com- 
petent secretary in Springfield, Ills., to 
take the place of W. J. Butler, resigned, 
it was deemed advisable to consider the 
transfer of the location for the State 
shoot from Springfield to Chicago, and 
at a meeting held in Chicago March 10, 
it was decided to hold the coming an- 
nual tournament in the city of Chicago, 
and authority was given Eddie Bingham 
to make all arrangements for said shoot 
with whoever he could do the best, con- 
sidering locality, ability to manage, etc.; 
to claim his dates; make his contracts 
for birds and targets; get up his pro- 
gramme and various other minor mat- 
ters pertaining to said shoot. We sin- 
cerely hope that this will meet the ap- 
proval of the shooters of the State, as it 
looked for a while as though it would 
be impossible for us to give a tourna- 
ment. Such negotiations as have been 
made up to date point very strongly to 
Watson’s Park as being the location de- 
cided on for the shoot. Due notice will 
be given through the columns of the 
sportsman press as soon as definite ar- 
rangements have been made. Please 
address all communications relative to 
the tournament to Eddie Bingham, 
Treasurer, 1520 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago. 

ILLINOIS STATE SPORTSMEN’s Ass’N, 

By C. R. Stephens, Acting Pres't. 
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OLD-TIME AND MODERN REVOLVERS. 

‘The longer a man carries a revolver, 
the more careful he will be with it,” re- 
marked Secret Service Officer Thomas 
kK. Halls recently, in talking to a mem- 
ber of the /ndianapolis Journal staff. ‘1 
have carried a revolver about 30 years. 
For one thing, I make it a rule never to 
fool with a pistol at all. I never point 
it toward myself or anybody else, even 
though I know it to be unloaded. I be- 
lieve there has been as much change in 
revolvers in the last 40 years as in every- 
thing else I know of. Shortly after the 
war, when I was in the Government ser- 
vice, the weapon that I carried, which 
was supposed to be the best in use at 
that time, was a Colt’s revolver. It was 
a six-shooter and loaded with powder 
and ball from the front of the cylinder. 
The bullets were round pieces of lead 
and they had to be pressed down close 
on to the powder by means of a hinged 
ramrod that was set in the under side of 
the barrel. The other end of the cylin- 
der was furnished with nipples on which 
percussion caps were placed. Those re- 
volvers had long rifle barrels, and, ex- 
cept for the fact that they were very 
susceptible to dampness, they were ad- 
mirable weapons. 

“One reason for the fine shooting 
that could be done with a Colt’s revol- 
ver was the length of the barrel and the 
size of the handle, which gave the hand 
a firm grip on the weapon. The ten- 
dency since then has been to shorten 
the barrel and decrease the size of the 
grip, so as to make the revolver easy to 
carry and these changes have detracted 
greatly from the weapon’s usefulness. 
The demand seemed to be for a gun 
which should have large calibre and 
short barrel, to be heavily charged. The 
consequence was that the heaviness of 
the charge and the weight of the bullet 
produced a big recoil, which could not 
be prevented on account of the short 
handhold. 

“Say,” ejaculated the secret service 
officer suddenly, “did you ever reflect 


on the reason why so many shots that 
are fired with deadly intent fail of re- 
sult? I'll tell you why it is. You see, 
the average man, when he flies into a 
passion and wants to shoot somebody, 
whips out his pistol, flourishes it around 
in the air and then brings it down toa 
level with his opponent’s head and fires 
it—thinking doubtless that the head is 
the best place at which to aim. Then 
the defects which I have mentioned get 
in their work and the recoil elevates the 
revolver above the would-be victim’s 
head, and the bullet sails merrily into 
the sky or ceiling, as the case may be. 

“Now, that is all wrong. The head 
is the smallest part of the body, and, of 
course, presents the poorest target. The 
best place to shoot a man to put him 
out of action and the place where you 
are surest to strike him—where, in fact, 
you can scarcely miss—is the lower part 
of his body in the region of the stom- 
ach. Instead of flourishing a revolver 
around in the air and bringing it down, 
the way to do is to quietly draw the 
weapon from the pocket, drop it toward 
the ground, then make an upward mo- 
tion with the weapon, catching a line 
upon the ground or floor up your op- 
ponent’s leg, stopping at the stomach, 
where there is little or no protection 
against a pistol ball. 

‘““A good revolver, handled with care, 
will last for years, but where a man car- 
ries it constantly, especially if he rides 
very much, there is a tendency for the 
barrel to become loose in the hinges 
just in front of the cylinder, and this 
detracts somewhat from accuracy in 
shooting. Among the improvements 
that have been made in revolvers are 
the loading of shells with smokeless 
powder and the discarding of the ham- 
mer. The latest patterns of revolvers 
are not only self-cocking, but hammer- 
less as well, and, in addition, they have 
a safety device which prevents the 
weapon being discharged by any acci- 
dent. A revolver is a dangerous weapon, 
but I would rather face a revolver than 
a knife in the hands of an enraged man.” 
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“CAMPING IN THE Rocky MOUNTAINS’’ is a 
pamphlet of 50 pages that may be had for the asking 
from S. K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway at Denver, Colo. 
This little book contains a great store of information 
for those who seek an outing in the hills. It gives 
particulars regarding various available localities, 
prices, necessary outfits, and points at which every- 
thing needed may be rented on reasonable terms. 
There are many pictures and many pages of most 
useful figures and advice. Don’t go camping—if a 
stranger in Colorado or Utah—until you have read 
‘*Camping in the Rocky Mountains.”’ 


* * 

WE are indebted to P. E. Reichert of Bozeman, 
Mont., for a handsome photograph of a creelful of 
beautiful native trout, taken by himself from the 
West Gallatin River. ‘‘ Within a radius of 20 miles 
from Bozeman,’’ writes Mr. Reichert, ‘‘ there are up- 
ward of 40 streams—all of which contain trout in 
goodly numbers. The organization of the Montana 
Fish and Game Protective Association, the presence 
of the U. S. Fish Hatchery, and the great and grow- 
ing interest taken in stocking the streams of this 
section, all tend to insure good fly fishing in Montana 
for many years to come.” 


* * 

Now is the time o’ year when the wise business 
man planneth a camping-out trip for the whole 
family, for whose convenience and comfort the famous 
Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit was especially invented. 
We know some of the most experienced campers in 
the West and South who would not think of starting 
out without first having a Wilson outfit snugly 
packed in the wagon. A picture of the outfit ap- 
pears, with the makers’ address, on page 480. They 
will only send out good goods. 

* 


* * 

EVERY sportsman should have an Ever Ready 
electric flash light, manufactured by the American 
Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Co., 255 Centre St., New 
York, whose advertisement appears in this issue. 
This light is always ready for use and can be carried 
in the pocket. It is not a toy, but a practical light. 
It is operated by a dry battery, which, when requir- 
ing renewal, can be replaced by the owner himself. 
There are no wires, chemicals, sil, smoke or smell. 
This light is just the thing to carry when night fish- 
ing or night shooting, or when travelling in a sleep- 
ing car or state room. For camping, nothing better 
has been devised. You always have a light handy 
and in readiness, and there is no hunting around in 
the dark for matches. Many a camper knows how 
valuable a light is at night in case of sickness or dis- 
turbance of any sort. The company will be pleased 
to send a booklet giving full description of this light, 
as well as a list of a hundred other novelties which 
they manufacture. 


* * 

For some time past the Peters Cartridge Company 
have been experimenting with a view to adapting 
their smokeless powder shells to the various makes 
of smokeless powder on the market; and they now 
inform us that they are ready to supply Peters Ideal 
and New Victor shells, loaded with either King’s, 
Du Pont, Hazard, E. C., or Schultze smokeless pow- 
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ders. Thus, sportsmen having a liking for Peters 
shells, but preferring some one of the above-named 
powders, can secure the exact load they may desire. 
The Peters people are also perfecting a high-base 
shell, which will be suitable for the various types of 
dense smokeless powder. It is the aim of this com- 
pany to complete its line of shotgun shells suitable 
for all makes of smokeless powders, of both the bulk 


and the dense types. 


* 
* * 


WITH the perfection of the safety in the Auto- 
matic Colt pistol, the only objection to this type of 
pistol has been removed—there now being no safety 
catch to take valuable time in releasing or to leave 
the arm dangerous if inadvertently left in unlocked 
position. It is now always perfectly safe. When 
the hammer is down or at half cock, it can be 
dropped or knocked in any manner, and cannot be 
fired except by pulling the trigger when the hammer 
is at full cock. It is by far the most compact auto- 
matic pistol made, and the parts, although few and 
strong, are entirely enclosed and not exposed to sand 
or wet, as in others. They now cost only $18.50, 
and a complete description can be had in the cata- 
logue of Browning Brothers Co., Ogden, Utah, which 


is sent free. 


* 
* * 


THE camper who is in the habit of lumbering up 
his tent with a choice collection of wood, as a pre- 
caution against rainy weather, will appreciate the 
comfort, convenience and compactness of the Khotal 
Camp Stove, as advertised on page 475. This stove 
generates gas from ordinary kerosene, uses no wick, 
and produces no smoke or soot. It is small enough 
to be easily carried by a canoeist, is sufficiently pow- 
erful to cook meals for a large party, and the fuel 
which it uses is easily procurable at any country 


cross-roads store. 


* 
* * 


Do Not buy a rifle until you have examined into 
the many merits of the twentieth century arm—the 
famous Savage rifle. As showing the: good points of 
this weapon, it is well to call to mind the episode of 
the serious mutiny, last winter, in the United States 
penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in which 
several of the guards were killed and a number of 
convicts wounded. It seems that the arms with 
which the guards were equipped on that occasion 
failed to work properly. Such being the fact, it was 
decided by the Government authorities to call for 
sample arms, for the purpose of testing, and to arm 
the guards with the most suitable and reliable 
weapon. The Savage Arms Company was approached 
for a sample lot of arms, which were promptly 
shipped, with the result that the Savage rifle was se- 
lected by the U. S. authorities and the order placed 
for entirely re-arming the guards with the Savage 
rifle—although it is the highest priced rifle on the 
market. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 4 (just 
out and containing much information of value) to 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

* i * 

AN enthusiastic sportsman inventor is William 
Shakespeare, Junior, 101 Shakespeare Building, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., whose reels and other angling spec- 
ialties have attracted much favorable comment dur- 
ing the past four years. This namesake of the Bard 
of Avon is especially anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of sportsmen in all parts of the country, with a 
view to the better introduction of his various fishing 
inventions and novelties. Read announcement on 
page 479. 
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Are Superior for 


Big Game 
Shooting. 


.30-30 Soft-point and Full Metal Jacketed, loaded with Smokeless, and also with King’s Semi- 
Smokeless Powder (which is almost as good and costs less money). 





For Revolver Shooting, Peters Cartridges have repeatedly excelled. For Indoor Gallery Shooting, 
they have held the World’s Championship for many years. 


Peters Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are 
loaded with 


King’ s Semi- 
Smokeless 
Powder 


and cost no more than ammunition loaded 
with ordinary powders. 


PETERS 
SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 


Have no superiors for any purpose. Our leading brands are : 


66 ” 66 e 99 Loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, 
Ideal and New Victo r, E. ©. alt tibetan iaaniiiin, 7 
99 Loaded with King’s 


" Referee, Semi-Smokeless ss Leag ue, ernie 





























These books sent free on receipt of request mentioning Sports AFIELD: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sports- 
men.”’ ‘‘ Hints on Semi-Smokeless Powder.”’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record and Score Book.”? 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Brancu—T. H. Keller, Manager, 80 Chambers St., New York City. HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WISCONSIN GAME CONDITIONS. 

Last fall I spent a day or two afield with a gun, 
and, although it was a very commonplace trip in- 
deed, I send you an account of it.* It was no more 
commonplace, I think, than many sportsmen experi- 
ence in this section—which is regretable when one 
considers the few years that have elapsed since the 
Rock River district was an ideal hunting ground for 
small game. 

The scarcity of game here may be ascribed toa 
number of reasons, but it is certain that Man is 
chiefly responsible. The crow is credited with the 
practical extermination of our grouse or partridge 
and the German carp is charged with destroying the 
favorite feeding places of our wild fowl. But the 
crow has been able to exercise his destructive in- 
stincts toward the extirpation of the partridge 
largely because that bird’s favorite haunts are being 
cleared away, thus limiting and destroying his cover ; 
and as for the hated carp—well, every one knows who 
is to blame for his presence. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there is one phase of this game question 
that has not received the attention it deserves. Have 
our State game laws kept pace with the improve- 
ments in modern fire-arms and the comparative ease 
with which these can be secured ? 

For instance, it was only a few years ago that the 
only gun that could be afforded by those who were 
not well-to-do was the muzzleloader, and hunting as 
a regular pastime was indulged in only by boys who 
had the gun fever and the necessary patience to use 
a muzzleloader and by men of leisure or comparative 
wealth. The ordinary working man did not have 
money to buy reliable breechloaders, nor patience to 
use the old-fashioned guns. How different it is to- 
day! A reliable modern shotgun can now be 
bought at a figure within the reach of any one who 
has a taste for outdoor sport, and the effect of this is 
shown by the numbers that flock to the fields and 
marshes on holidays and on every occasion that 
offers during the hunting season. It is curious to 
note that, as game life decreases, the number in pos- 
session of guns increases ; but such, indeed, seems to 
be the case. The repeating shotgun is a very destruc- 
tive agent in the hands of an expert, especially if he 
be a game hog—enabling one to secure 3 or 4 shots at 
a covey of chickens or a flock of ducks and occasion- 
ally 5or6. Shot also has a greater speed, increased 
penetration and killing capacity when impelled by 
nitro powders than it had in the old black- powder 
days. Then, again, these conditions have served to 
make a good many of us better shots, as they have 
drawn us to the traps, which, until a few years ago, 
were frequented chiefly by professionals. 

All this has worked to the great detriment of our 
favorite game birds. Grouse, once plentiful in this 
district, are now practically extinct, and I fear it is 
only a question of a short time when the prairie 





*(See article, “A Day of Disappointments,” on page 449. ] 
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chicken will go the same way unless greater protec- 
tion be given him. I am glad to say, however, that 
Bob White’s merry call is heard quite frequently, as 
the result of 2 or 3 years’ protection, and, as the 
period has been extended 2 more years, we may hope 
to soon have him with us in respectable numbers. 
When the muzzleloading gun was in vogue game 
was abundant, and if hunters were compelled to use 
the muzzleloader now, there would soon be seen a 
marked increase in game life. Now, don’t imagine 
that I would advocate such a radical measure as this, 
for I do not—although my happiest boyhood days 
were spent with Father’s old muzzleloader, which 
hangs on its hooks in the kitchen as it did 12 years 
ago when I first commenced to use it. But it is cer- 
tain that the rapid disappéarance of game life de- 
mands some legislative action. Our game laws 
should be made more stringent and more rigidly en- 
forced. Our shooting seasons should be made 
shorter, with an occasional closed season for those 
species of game that seem to have suffered by reason 
of climatic or other conditions. 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


2. 


MUSKRAT SHOOTING IN DELAWARE. 


Louis A. COLE. 





Fun? Well, I should say so. Nothing I like bet- 
ter than to go after muskrats with my friend Mr. 
Buckmaster ; for no man ever sat in the stern of a 
15-footer that could manage it better than he, no 
matter how obstinate wind and tide. The latter 
part of February we had some heavy rains which oc- 
cur in warmer weather, and the rain and the thaw- 
ing ice combine to make the old, historic Brandywine 
a raging torrent. Then, too, the thaw on the Upper 
Delaware makes extra high tides; so, between the 
two streams, our lowlands are all well flooded—mak- 
ing them a vast sheet of ‘water. Naturally this 
causes the rats to come out of their houses and seek 
other haunts, which they do by building nests in the 
forks of small trees and also in the reeds. Well, we 
take our boat and row about 300 yards up creek to 
the sluice ; here we pull our boat over the bank into 
the sluice ditch. Cap (as he is generally called) 
takes position in the stern, paddle in hand, with the 
writer a little aft of the bow, sitting on a small box, 
gun in hand—waiting for the first victim. Finally 
Cap calls, ‘‘ Left!’’ I look that way, just in time to 
see the rat disappear. I give him my left barrel, 
but miss. Cap (who has his gun lying near, so that 
nothing would bite him) sees his pointed nose appear 
some 30 yards to the right. He bangs away and 
kills. Shortly after this I see one sitting in his bed 
to my left and another to my right. Knowing it 
will require quick work to boat them both, I kill to 
my right; then, turning quickly, shoot to my left. 
The last rat never moved. Cap says ‘‘You had no 
shot in that shell’’; but I know better than that, as 
I had loaded them myself with 3} dr. of Du Pont 
powder and 1} oz. of No.5 shot. Well, we finally 
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STEVENS 
FIRE ARMS 






Our FIRE ARMS have been manufactured since 1864, and are acknowledged as 
STANDARD FOR QUALITY. We make a large and varied line and they are 
fully GUARANTEED. 


Our Brands 






PISTOLS, 
‘“*STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.” “TIP-UP.” 
‘**CRACK SHOT.” “DIAMOND MODEL.” 
“ FAVORITE.” “GOULD MODEL.” 
* IDEAL.” “CONKLIN MODEL.” 
“NEW MODEL.” “LORD MODEL,” 
“RELIABLE.” 






For Fine Target Work Our “STEVENS-POPE™ 
Barrel is Supreme. 


In Shotguns our Single-Barrel Gun is the most popular made. 














We manufacture the 


“Stevens-Duryea”’ = 
Automobile. 


The finest Gasoline Carriage Made. 














Nearly all dealers in Sporting Goods carry our ARMS. 
Send for our Catalogues. They are full of interest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, . - Mass. 


| KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 
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came to the conclusion that it was a can floating in 
the reeds and paddled up closer to make sure. But 
it was a sure enough rat and stone-dead ; he had been 
killed the first shot. We boated 15 fine big fellows, 
which is considered extra good here, as the colored 
folk dig them out of the banks and houses, making 
them scarce. J. M. REUTTER. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
ee a 


FROM “BLEEDING KANSAS.” 





Manhattan, the Athens of the West, has a very 
small amount of game — outside the baseball and 
gridiron park. Sometimes—usually on Sunday af- 
ternoons—there is game in the shape of crap shooters 
on the sand-bar in Pottawatomie County, just across 
the Blue River, which is the dividing line; and 
sometimes on a Saturday night game is found in a 
back room, protected by two or more ante rooms, 
with closely drawn curtains. It is usually called 
poker game. Then we have the prohibition game— 
played by non taxpayers, sky pilots, masculine fe- 





but, on the whole, to a man who years ago was suc- 
cessful in filling his bag with game, present condi- 
tions are not in the least entertaining. 

This section is not a sportsman’s paradise, in the 
sense of hunting wild game; although we have 
many who go out with dog and gun, just to keep up 
appearances and play the sportsman. The recreation 
is beneficial ; and, so long as a meadow lark remains 
or a turtle dove cooes in the lonely scrub, the hunter 
and the dog will remain with us. 

Manhattan, Kas. GEORGE W. HARROP. 





ALONG ROCK CREEK. 





One day last summer my brother and I set out on 
a fishing trip to Rock Creek, several miles south of 
town, to catch anything that would bite. Well, you 
know how dry it was last summer. There didn’t 
seem to be water enough in the creek to cover the 
fishes’ backs. While wandering along the bank, 
looking for a good place to cast, I saw a large fish 
moving around with its back partly out of the water. 

e 





A RIGHT SIZABLE CATFISH. 


DUKE AND THE 'COON. 





males and cranks at the expense of the taxpayers, 
who do not approve of the game. 

As to wild game, we have become too civilized and 
enlightened to tolerate it. Years ago we had the 
prairie-chicken and wild goose; but cheap guns in 
the hands of every farmer’s boy have scared the 
goose to another section ; and the cowboys and Texas 
steers have denuded the bluffs and ravines of grass, 
and the prairie-chicken has moved away. Our game, 
alive and wild, now comprises only the quail, the 
squirrel and the cotton-tail. The squirrel and rab- 
bit are always in season—if the owner of the land 
don’t object. Quail we can hunt in December only, 
but the law is not rigidly observed. We have some 
ducks, spring and fall; but they have all the ad- 
vantage of the sportsman and usually keep it. The 
Blue and Kansas Rivers afford them good protection 
from the shotgun ; while the rifle is seldom effective. 
On the small creeks, to a sportsman acquainted with 
the best holes and careful as to how he approaches 
them, there is often the reward of a fine greenhead; 


I jumped right in after that fish and grabbed him by 
the gills with both hands. Maybe I didn’t have 
some fun! If any of the Sports Afield Family ever 
tried to hold a live, active fish under water, they will 
sympathize with me. He jerked out of my hands 
many times, but I finally landed him on the bank. 
He was the biggest catfish I ever saw—weighing 58 
pounds, with a length of 4 feet. Our fishing here is 
not so good as it used to be—due mainly to the 
breaking up of our numerous dams; but we are still 
able to catch plenty of catfish and carp. These same 
carp are the meanest pirates that swim our Illinois 
streams, and I hope to some day see them all speared 
and seined to death. 

The other photo shows my pointer ‘‘ Duke’’ and 
the raccoon. While out hunting squirrels one after- 
noon I saw this ’coon some 60 feet high in the crotch 
of a large basswood. A charge of No. 4 shot brought 
him tumbling earthward ; then we fixed him on the 
stump and my son took a snapshot at him and Duke. 

Morrison, Illinois. H. B. ELMENDORF. 
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Figures 
Went 
Wrong. 


Something about 
Food that Saves one 
from Brain Fag. 


That food can make or break a man is shown in thousands of cases. 
If one’s work requires the use of the brain, the food must furnish particles 
that will build up the brain and replace the daily loss. 

Many times people fall ill not knowing that the real cause of the trouble 
is the lack of the right kind of food to keep the body nourished. 

As an illustration: A young man in Chatham, Va., says, ‘‘I have been 
employed for quite a time in a large tobacco warehouse here. My work 
required a great deal of calculating, running up long and tiresome columns 
of figures. Last winter my health began to give out and I lost from two 
to ten days out of every month. 

‘‘T gradually got worse instead of better. It was discovered that when I 
did work many mistakes crept into my calculations in spite of all I 
could do. It was, of course, brain fag and exhaustion. After dragging 
along for several months I finally gave up my position, for every remedy 
on earth that I tried seemed to make me worse instead of better and I had 
to force down what food I ate, hating to see meal time come. 

«One day a friend said, ‘Crider, do you know there is a food called 
Grape-Nuts that I believe is made to fit just such cases as yours?’ The 
name rather attracted me and | tried the food. The delicious, sweetish 
taste pleased me and I relished it. In about a week my old color began 
to come back and I gained in strength every day. Finally I weighed and 
found I was gaining fast in flesh, and with the strength came the desire for 
work, and when I went back I found that my mind was as accurate as ever 
and ready to tackle anything. 

‘¢T now can do as much work as any man, and know exactly from what 
my benefit was derived, and that is from Grape-Nuts. I feel that it 
is but fair and just that my experience be known.” E. P. Criper, 
Chatham, Va. 
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POINTS ON RAISING DEER. 





O. A. Seward of Brenham, Texas, has presented 
the local Fire Department with a pair of deer which 
the firemen will place in their beautiful park. Mr. 
Seward’ has a private park in connection with his 
residence and has been successful in raising deer for 
several years. He at present has 15 head—all fat 
and healthy. 

Speaking to a correspondent of the Galveston Daily 
News, he says that deer are as little trouble to raise 
as sheep, and with proper provision and attention 
could be raised for the market just as successfully 
and as extensively. He feeds his on common prairie 
hay and a little shelled corn once a day. He further 
stated that they ate no grass unless forced to eat it, 
and he found them useful in keeping down all kinds 
of weeds and shrubs around his lot. Mr. Seward 
says further that tke prevailing opinion that a fence 
10 or 12 feet high is required around an inclosure to 
keep deer is a mistake. When captured half grown 
and wild they will jump a high fence, but when 
they are raised on the place a fence 4 or 5 feet high is 
entirely sufficient. More, they become strongly at- 
tached to their native heath and it is hard to make 
them leave it. Supporting this assertion, he said 
sometimes his would escape from his park through 
a gate accidentally left open, and in a few hours 
would become so anxious to return that they would 
leap the fence to get back, if the opening through 
which they made their escape happened to be closed. 

The only trouble he has ever had in all the years 
he has been raising deer was with the old stags. In 
their old age they become vicious, not only toward 
people, but with each other as well. Several years 
ago one of his old stags became so refractory that it 
was unsafe to the home folks as well as to the herd 
to keep him. He therefore made the hunters around 
Brenham a present of him. He was carried to the 
woods 3 miles north of town, turned loose, given a 
good start and 20 or 30 hounds put on his track. For 
several hours the woods around town resounded with 
the cry of hounds and the sound of horns and made 
the old Texan feel as if the wheel of time had re- 
volved backward, and that the country in respect to 
game was what it used to be 60 years ago. 

OO ie 


A GOOD HOUSE TO TIE TO. 


JESPERSEN & HINEs of 10 Park Place, New York 
(whose advertisement appears in this issue), are 
offering to fishermen an excellent outfit which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere for anywhere near the same 
amount of money. The outfit consists of a 6-ounce 
split bamboo rod, 9} feet in length, with German 
silver trimmings. A genuine Vom Hofe reel, also 
flies, lines, hooks and leaders of a superior quality. 
An opportunity like this should not be neglected. 
This outfit can be purchased for a short time only, 
as the firm are only offering this bargain to introduce 
their goods. Jespersen & Hines handle all classes of 
sporting goods, and will mail catalogue to any one 
who will write for same. A good point about this 
house is that both of its principals are practical 
sportsmen of a wide general experience. 


“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 


Is the name of an interesting book which will be sent 
on request to any one —— accurate information 
about the streams and lakes of Northern Michigan— 
one of the best fishing regions in the United States, - 
The 1902 edition contains a list of all streams and 
lakes; distance from nearest G. R. & I. Ry. station; 
kinds of fish to be caught ; names of hotels and rates 
per day; some last year’s fishing records; how to tell 
the difference between a pike, pickerel and muscal- 
longe; and colored plates of brook and rainbow 
trout and small-mouth bass. 4 
On May 1 the 1902 edition of “‘ Michigan in Sum- 4 
mer ’’ will be ready: 48 pages, 250 pictures. Sent on ‘ 
receipt of 2c. stamp. 4 
Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, 4 

Q. P. & T. A., Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., 4 

No. 75 South Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. ) 
q 
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MULLINS METAL BOATS 


Are the best you can buy. 





Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. 
TWENTY DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day. 


W. H. MULLINS, - 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 





NEVER LOSE A FISH 


FLSHING MADE 


 Ogere New Leven Sio7 Hears 








“By Thurs Device, Fistame ts Mane Easy. %~i54 
POMORE FISH LOST 2 BAITS "REEL %-184 
%-20t 
Or one of 
each for soe 
The best Fish-Hook on earth for Sea, Lake and River fishing. No 
losing bait. Vo coming home without your largest fish. No break- 


ing loose or tearing out. No one can afford to fish without one. 


No Sprin@s to get out of order. It is simple and strong; being a 
LEVER, the harder a fish pulls the stronger it will hold him. Itis 
easily "adjusted to all kinds of fishing by sliding the little clamp on 


the rod. Made in three sizes. 

Ask your dealer for the GREER LEVER HOOKS. If you cannot 
get them, they will be sent direct on receipt of price. Send postal 
note or 2c stamps. 


Greer Lever Fish Hook Co., 
Room 521 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





All Duck Hunters should try the 


/ Premier Duck Call 


// Tone identically that of the Mallard. 

wt Guaranteed the Best on the Market. 

== Try one, and, if not satisfied, I will 

‘ ee adjust tone to suit your requirements. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. W. H. MATT 

Albion, Ind. 








SPORTSMEN 


COLLAN-OIL 


On your LEATHER WADING BOOTS— Makes 
them absolutely waterproof—Prevents rust when ES, 
lied to GUNS, REVOLVERS, REELS, KNIV. 
tc. No sportsman should be without it. Send for 
small can. Price, Black, 25c., Yellow, 30c., White, 
35c. Postage extra, 10c. 


J. R. BUCKELEW, 


111 Chambers Street, - New York City. 
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Sportsmen Camping, Fishing, Hunting, 
' Travelling, 


Should carry an 


No smoke, dirt or odor; 
4,000 to 5,000 flashes. 


x, $3.00 


American Electrical 
Novelty & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A., 


255 Centre Street, 
New York City. 


Write for Booklet. 








SAVACE. 


Do not buy a rifie until you have examined into the 
merits of the SAVAGE, which is the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY ARM. Only hammerless, repeating rifle in the 
world, ABSOLUTELY SAFE, STRONGEST SHOOTER, 
FLATTEST TRAJECTORY; also neatest and most effective 
rifle manufactured. HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
SPORTING RIFLES. Constructed to shoot SIX DIF- 
FERENT CARTRIDGES or may be used as a single-shot 
without the slichtest change in the mechanism. Adapted 
for GRIZZLY BEARS AND RABBITS. .303 and _ 30-30 cali- 
bres. Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed, Write for new 
illustrated catalogue No. 4. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 











“Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air.” 


Home 
Camp 

the 
Pneumatic. 
Mattress 


Is the most comfortable a man ever slept on. 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Air Bed,’’ and we will prove it to you. Just 
drop us a postal card. That’s all. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO, 


1 & 2 South Street, New York City. 


And all First Class Dealers. 








closes instantly and auto- 
matically upon anything 
it touches, 

Specially designed for 
the use of one hand while 
playing the fish with the 
other. 

Made from the best stee1 
and will last a life time. 

Price, plain finish, $1.50; 
nickeled, $2.00, Buy from 
your deuler, or direct from 
the manufacturer. 


Every sportsman should 
be provided with Marble’s 
Safely Pocket Axe, Water- 





proof Pocket Match Box, 
and Compass Bracket. 


W. L. MARBLE, 
--Maker.. 


Gladstone. Michigan. 
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MANDA AND “ME” AT THE BALL GAME. 





S’posen we go to the ball game 
And see all the sights there’s to see? 
There must be a heap of amusement— 
The papers are full as can be. 
So, donning our best ‘‘ go-to-meetin’s,” 
Last Wednesday, we two started out ; 
I took the ‘“‘umbrell’’ ’long for Manda 
To keep off the sun (fer she’s stout!). 


Well, first, we must pay an admission 
Before they’d allow us a seat; 
So narrer, it made me right tired, 
And Manda sat dangling her feet. 
Then they hollered, ‘‘ Your place on the diamond !”’ 
But honest, betwixt you and me, 
There wasn’t the sign of a diamond— 
At least that nobody could see. 


Then one feller made sev’ral motions, 
And never once struck at a ball, 

Though there must have been five or six ‘‘h’isted’’; 
But, as sure as you live, he had gall. 

For a man—Mr. Umpire they called him— 
(And nobody asked him to speak) 

Yelled, ‘‘Base!’’ and that chap threw his bat down 
And went to first base.—Warn’t that cheek? 


And another chap took up the bat then, 
And finally pitched up a ball, 
And the man on the base sent it spinning, 
Then ran till I thought sure he’d fall. 
And when he was half round or over 
And making good time on the track, 
With Manda and me both a-cheerin’, 
Ef the fool didn’t stop and run back! 


Then somebody struck, and then some one 
-Went and called Mr. Umpire ‘‘a liar,” 

And friends were made foes in a minute 
And words added sparks to the fire. 

If this is the way they act week days, 
’Tis no Sunday game, as you’ll gee; 

So we'll sit in our old pew next Sunday— 
That's the best place fer Manda and me! 

Sabula, Iowa. M. C. FERGUSON. 


Health=s Strength 


(an pe obtained’ Professional New 
by using & i 


Can be 
attached to 


a door, wall 
or window casing. ™t 
Noiseless and 


Rapid Fat 
Space 6x8 inches . 
Weight 74 Ibs 
Punching BagGloves ° 1.25 


Price 
iit $ 6. 95 
Childrens Siz2 .. 
amuse Ss 4 : 50 ‘ \ 


MORNING EXERCISE 


H.D. Crippen 
52 Broadway, New York. DEPT !29 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds. Pedigreed and Registered. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Kentucky. 











$$ Don’t Handicap Yourself 3 
333 With Poor Ammunition. $3: 


eeoe Tatham’'s Chilled Shot is the only kind you can depend mee 
«ee on. Is hard and round and there is only one size in a @@e 
eeoe@ bag. Poor shot may do, but why use it when you can 04 
*ee@ get the best? When you order shells, specify Tatham’s @ee- 


38$ Chilled Shot. ee: 

ee ee 

338 TATHAM & BROTHERS, $s: 

338 Manufacturers 8: 

po > | Drop, Chilled and Buck Shot. aa 

338 82 Beekman Street, New York. 8s: 
@ 
























ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 
AND DURABLE. 


MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 60. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. “™ 


THe HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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fa Thoroughbred 


“Blue Grass” 
Kentucky Reel. 


A genuine hand made Ken- 
tucky Reel, possessing all good 
features of the original type, 
together with improvements 
to meet the requirements of 
modern anglers. 


THEY LAST 
FIFTY YEARS, 


and prove a source of never end- 
ing pleasure. The most pop- 
ular of all Kentucky made 
Reels, and most reasonable 
in price. 

German Silver, Ivory Han- 
dle, Stubs Steel Pivots aad 
Pinions, Screw Off Oil Caps. 

Write at once for 
¥/ Catalogue No. 7. 


THE BLUE a | 
REEL WORKS \ § 


LOVISVILLE, KY. 


























CAMPERS 


Throw away your fire racks. 
Sell your heavy Camp Stove for junk, 


\ Kerosene 
Stove 


And stop worrying over the dry wood supply. 


The KHOTAL burns ordinary kerosene 
Without a Wick. 
And without Smoke—Smell or Soot. 


No. 200A Style, 
made of polished 
brass, measures 

8% x 8% inches. 


Weighs 4lbs. and 


costs 


$3.75. 


Le a ze Adapted to 
CAMP, CANOE, CABIN, YACHT, or 
COUNTRY HOME. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 

180 Fulton Street, New York. 








Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 


Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 





Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
show form and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the leading Dog Shows of America, Canada, 
Great Britain, nce, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders throughout the 
world, 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,”’ with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 

and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture og fo ge foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, bits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St.. San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods 
and Medicines. 





3 SARE Say 


_ Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 § 
Seheplens. p a ran 6.96 
Electric Door Bells, . « 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
Electric Hand Lantcrns, 32.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 


$8 Medical Batteries, . .« 8.96 
Genuine Electric Belts, « 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
ee Ontfits,. . . 2.2% 


Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8. 

$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . « . 2.95 
Battery Student Lamp, e 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.26 
All Electrical Books at low 


rices. 
” underselt ail on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Headquarters for Electric Now 
Agentstyiods  Bebd tor 
Catalogue just out. re 
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Lyman’s Patent 
Rifle and 
Shotgun Sights 


‘= 


Order this set—Nos. 2, 6 and 18 
—for your Target Rifle. 


Send for Complete new Catalogue of Sporting 
; and Target Sights. 


THE LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Rods --- Flies -==- Tackle. 





We offer you 


A Rod for 
$5.00 


That you can depend on. . Split bamboo— 
weight 6 ounces. 





A fine assortment of Reels—Hooks—Lines—Flies— 
Baits—Etc. In fact, anything and everything needed 
by the Fisherman. 





Our Gut Helper Flies 


r 
are acknowledged by the fisherman to be the best 
on the market, and are unsurpassed for their dura- 
bility, merit, and price—72 cents a Dozen. 

Send for Sample Dozen. 


JESPERSEN & HINES, 


Outfitters to Sportsmen, 
10 Park Place, - New York City. 











You can Skin 
an Eel... 


or scale a fish or cut bait with any old knife, 
it is true; but if you are on, you will send us 
85c. and receive a $2.00 fish knife, made ex- 
pressly for that purpose—stiff, keen, reliable, 
finished with rosewood handle and German 
silver inlay ; each in blade-protecting leather 
sheath. Just what you need to complete your 
kit. We make other things. 

If you ever fish or hunt or go a-camping, 
ask for FOLDER B, and see what you get. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


Gladstone, Mich. 


































CATCHES 
FISH. 


Its life-like movements in the wa- 
ter attracts game fish of all kinds. 
Specially good for large and small 
mouth Black Bass. Animated and irrestible. 


The “HOLZWARTH” Minnow 


is a beautifully made and durable artificial bait that 
will catch more fish than live bait. Superior to all 
others. Try one and you’l throw away your minnow 
bucket. By mail, post-paid, $1.00. 
Write For Catatoaue A " 


J.C. HOLZWARTH, ALLIANCE, O. 
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| Viking Folding CanvasBoat 
$ 
; 











PATENTED. 
Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht Tenders. 
Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden boat. Quickly 
set up and takendown. Folds into a small package. Has 
improvements not on any other make of Canvas Boat. Our 
Catalogue with full description and testimonials free. 





: Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 95, Muncie, Ind. 
POCO OS SH DOP | oH SESSHEVSOD 
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Lake 





_tme “Superior” Marine Gasoline 
Engine 


Is the only engine in use in the U. S. Life Boats. It always runs, and was selected be- 

cause of its reliability. Its sparker sparks; its vaporizer always vaporizes and never 

floods; its governor governs; its igniter ignites; its speed controller controls. 
YOU CAN RUN AT ANY DESIRED SPEED. Write for catalogue. 











Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 











Muscallonge and Bass 

' be o « 

eeee 

Fishing 

If you want real, unadulterated sport, come to Deer 
Park Lodge, Manitowish Lake, in the famous North 
Woods of Wisconsin. A Chain of Splendid Lakes, Un- 
equalled Muscallonge and Bass Fishing. You can stay 
at the Lodge or camp out nearit. I have a fine line of 
boats, good guides and take a pride in the comfort of my 
sportsman guests and their families. Write, and I will 


tell you how to get here. Fine deer and grouse shooting 
in the fall. 


J. A. LA MOTTE, 
Deer Park Lodge, Manitowish, Wis. 





Kindly send us the names of all your sportsman tay neypees Shag ng 
friends. Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. covery of the cen- 
tury — Dr. Clark’s 

Asthmatic Remedy. 





~ 


REFINE Your FAT «4 REDUCED 4 


Reducto 


Is a perfectly harmless vegetable compound. It 
positively and permanently eliminates corpulency 
and surplus flesh. It is a Cure Absolute and as 
harmless as fresh air. Thousands of patients have 
used this treatment. Physicians endorse it. Write 


to us for 
FREE TREATMENT 


Send 25 cents to cover postage, etc. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. Everything in plain sealed 
packages. You can make “ Reducto” at home, if 

ou desire; you koow the ingredients and need 
ave no fear of evil effects. Address, 


GINSENG CHEMICAL CO., 


3701 South Jefferson Ave., 
ST. LOUIS, - MISSOURI. 
















A complete treat- 
ment costing one dollar mailed on approval to every asth- 
matic sufferer. No charge made where no benefit is ob- 
tained. This FREE offer open to all who write to the 
Clark Medical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for symptom blank. 





To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


Taxidermist, ... 
259 to 265 Elm St., - Chicago, Illincis. 
Specimens of Natural History prepared and mounted true 


to Nature. First-class work guaranteed and prices that 
are Right. 


BAXTER OUTFITS 


| 02 CAMP .BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 












Ww. &.BAXTER FRANK EORT, KY. r 
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Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my suecessful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


the Muzzle. 





Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


wing Shot,” ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


“Western Sporting,” 








is now generally considered 
“Wild F owl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, oittinnare oni’: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 








PORTABLE FOLDING BATH TUBS 


Folding Cots, Stools, Chairs in great variety, and also Camp Stoves. 
Send for interesting Free Catalogue. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


or Cot is Government 
THIS CAMP BED Standard. We have 
— es )=|manufactured over 
200,000 of them for the United States Army. We sell our 
product through jobbers and dealers. Ask for Gold Medal Fold- 
ing Furniture if you want something fine. If you cannot get 
these goods through your dealer, we will quote prices. 
Besides these camp beds we manufacture Tables, Settees, 











* FEATHERLIGHT.”’ 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth Dra, 
reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- Handle s 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and , 
staff. “If _ are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth 


ee eee) 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.”’ Send for Catalogue. ; 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
——— 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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FA 
BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so ‘‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel with a Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. ‘These hooks won’t 
Tust, and you can’t break’em. <A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE sets Ghee co. 
Box 762—E, GOSHEN, IND. 











Se 


SIMPLE in construction 














Write for Catalogue S. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms (oy 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Will tell you that his chances are 
about one in a hundred agai 


iy 


pow 

cing. He knows the reel that’s winding 
him in,and h certain of defeat, makes 
a game fight. The man behind the reel 
gets the full measure of sport. 


The Meek Reel 


is the finest produced in the world; Spiral 
gear, Anti-friction bearings, 
Tempered pivots and Studs, Rigid 
Frame, area few good features. To get 
Meek quality must get a Meek reel. 
Reels for all angling from Trout to 

Tuna. Write for catalog “A.” 

B. F. MEEK & SONS, 

Louisville, Ky, 








Serre 
— 500 in Cash 

iW Diamond Prizes 
ast 


For Record Bait-Casting. 


You can enter the great Shakes- 

mare Bait-casting Vournament 

without expense, make all your 

trials at your own home and win some of the 

“magnificent prizes offered each month this season, 

for the longest bait-cast. Many beginners can 

equal professionals the first month and win prizes 
and break the world’s records. 


$100 in Prizes for Largest Fish 

Write me to-day. The New Shakespeare Reel 
meets the wants of the critical fisherman 
whose purse is limited. It is the highest grade 
reel on the market and none sold at twice the 
price can touch it. Shakespeare Reels and Baits 
are sent free on trial, express charges prepaid, to 
any angler who sends name and ad ress. The 
Shakespeare Revolution Bait makes the biggest 
black bass strike when no other bait—live min- 
nows or frogs—can tempt him. They catch bi 
strings of fish for people who never caught fis 
before. In the water they struggle as if alive and 
attract game fish from many yards away. Write 
to-day and try them free of all expense to you. 


WM. SHAKESPEARE, JR., 


kespeare Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
3 eeeee eats are toe cake by all Set-eban avelean 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








“Che Bristol” 


THE “ BRISTOL” Steel FISHING 

ROD is the rod for YOU —for it 

IS THE MOST RELIABLE ROD IN THE 

WHOLE CATEGORY. It is daintily made, 

strong, powerful, resilient ; and is approved by 

all fishermen who have had the pleasure of com- 

aring it, in actual practice, with any other. 

he modern ‘‘ BRISTOL” is a perfect imple- 

ment for the sportsman, and is without a single 

fault. Made in every conceivable style of grip, 

and in any desired weight, there is a ** BRIS- 

a1 OL” for every fisherman on earth. Send for 
our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE: It’s free for the asking. SEND FOR IT; 


and please ask for Catalogue No.]§, that you may get ‘‘all that’s coming to 
you.” Our address is — 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. L 


WIL COMPLETE COOKING 
..AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
ue =Omented seams, no solder. ¥ 
= pat.marcu 10.96. When packed may be lock- = 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of nigh grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS.’ 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
wn a oOo U n AFIELD we will send you a ‘‘B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your 
specifications. This}! gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Guy, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
SPoRTS AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET . CHICAGO, ILLS. 


We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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WILLIAM READ & SONS. 107 Senkinalian St. ‘Boston. Mass 
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Reason Talks (Improved 
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PH.CHIRSCHY, ST, PAUL,MINN, 
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